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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, | ae ae 





No. IL.—INTELLECTUAL MOVEMENT SINCE THE ACCESSION 
OF ALEXANDER I. 


WEN it was discovered that the young lady in “ L’Amour Médecin” 
was really very ill, persons of sorts of conditions were consulted as 
to the best means of curing her. The upholsterer suggested that a 
present of a rich carpet might possibly do her good; M. Josse, the 
goldsmith, prescri' jewellery and plate; and so on, each adviser 
after his own particular interest. Every one admits as regards Russia, 
and her own Emperor above all, that the country, though funda- 
mentally strong, is in a critical position just now, and needs skilful 
treatment. A financier would probably say that the first thing she 
had to do was to look to her currency and reform her Budget; a com- 
mercial man might recommend a revision of the tariff and the con- 
cession of fresh privileges to the merchants’ guilds; and why should 
not a journalist's panacea be liberty of the press? With liberty of the 
press Russia would soon find out the weak points in her financial as 
well as in her commercial system, and, by discussing, would learn to 
remedy them; also, no instrument so powerful as a free press could be 
used for exposing, and ultimately checking, that great and hitherto 


ineradicable evil of the Russian governmental system, the venality of its | 


officiais, 2To~anapers undoubtedly will not render a nation virtuous or 
wise ; but they affora tie <2!y possible means by which a nation can at 
oncé arrive at a knowledge of its own wants, and for this reason, in any 
country where the rulers are really animated by good intentions, they 
are of as much service to those who govern as to those who are 
governed. Of course, if a nation wishes for self-government, and the 


supreme power is determined to oppose this desire, to grant freedom of | 


the press would, from the Monarch’s point of view, be nothing less 
than an absurdity; and, therefore, it is astonishing that in Russia, 
where the nobles have never lost sight of the fact that when the first 
of the Romanofts was elected to the throne he accepted with the crown 
a Constitution, the press should never until the present reign have been 
even comparatively free. . 

Nevertheless, even under Nicholas a great jntellectual movement took 
place in Russia. Journals of liberal tendencies were started, suppressed, 
and started again under different names, while what was going on in 
the Universities is sufficiently shown by the general disfavour with 
which they were regarded by the Emperor and by the number of 
students accused of political offences—such, for instance, as speaking 
and writing against the Government, belon x4 to secret societies, &c. 

We may here observe that universities, which in England (the two 
principal ones at least) are decidedly aristocratic institutions, possess 
in Russia almost a democratic character—at least a democratic cha- 
racter for Russia, where it sounds like democracy to speak against 
the privileges of the — and to say that all c ought 
to be equal before the law. “He was educated at the 
Moscow University, in company with tailors’ and bootmakers’ sons,” 
says one of the characters in M. Petcherski’s “Old Times,” who is 
describing the pitiable condition into which a member of a great 
Russian family has fallen, “as if a bootmaker’s son were a fit com- 
panion for a Prince.” As many bootmakers’ sons as cau matriculate 
are, of course, at liberty to go to Oxford and Cambridge, but in prac- 
tice they do nothing of the kind, partly because their parents cannot 
afford the great expense, and partly because they do not value the 
kind of instruction their sons would obtain there. No mere considera- 
tion of expense, however, can prevent a bootmaker of Moscow in 
tolerable circumstances from sending his son to the University of that 
city, where the fees for the entire annual course of study amounts to only 
£8. We should think that one disadvan of this extreme accessibility 
of the Russian Universities must at first have been to keep from their 
benches the very youths who, above all, should have been found there— 
we mean those scions of historic houses who, in the ordinary course of 
things, would be called upon to take part in the government of the 
country. Intheory it may be true enough, as we are often told, that 
there is no nobility in Russia except that official nobility which is o 
to every servant of the crown; but in practice we find the most im- 
portant offices of State filled from generation to generation by the 

ntatives of such families as the Dolgoroukis, the Sheremetieffs, 
the Galitzins, the i &c, Turn to any period of Russian 
history since the accession of Peter (until the reign of Peter the Great, 
Russian history is to most English readers a blank), and we shall con- 
stantly meet with such names asthe above. Let us, moreover, take two 
special instances—Prince Menschikoff, the representative of Russia at 
Constantinople in 1854, and Prince Orloff, who signed the Paris Treat 
on behalf of Russia in 1856, The first Menschikoff and the first Orlo 
held offices of equal distinction under Peter the Great. 

It appears that for a considerable time the high aristocracy did 
look at the Universities with contempt (which, it will perhaps be said, 
the Universities might have returned, though that has really nothing 
to do with the question); but at present their sphere of utility is 
extending every day, and all classes profit by the immense advantages 
which they offer, directed, as they are, by the very first professors in 
Russia—in which, inasmuch as M. Kavalevski, a Pole, is Curator of 
the University of Moscow, we may include Poland. Formerly it was 
the custom in the highest families of Russia to educate the children at 
home, boys as well as girls; unless, indeed, the former were sent to 
one of the cadet schools, where the instruction is still almost entirely 
of a military character, modified, as it has been, since the accession of 
the present Emperor, Under the private-tutor system the young Russian 
noblemen acquired great familiarity with modern languages (having 
generally a tutor for each of the three chief modern literary tongues), 
but they also learned to set an undue value on themselves, which they 

of course, be far less likely to do at a University where, now 
ond then, some of the aforesaid bootmakers’ and tailors’ sons may 
chance to get before them, and where they must always be treated on 
an equality with them o hoy professors. 

The Emperor Nicholas so well understood that the Moscow 
University was what his flatterers and sycophants would have called 
“a hotbed of liberalism” that he scrupulously avoided it when he 
visited Moscow (it is true that he was once badly received there), while 
he took care that a strict i was exercised over the students 
asabody. On some — they seem to have been subjected to an 
almost military discipline, and the change between their position under 
the past and under the present reign is sufficiently marked by the 


altered aj now present in the streets of Moscow. A 
student of the Univers in question was telling us a short time 
since, with considerab! that he and his brethren could now 


of walking about with an unbuttoned coat 
hend, but who that had 


leasure in dispensing with buttons altogether? 
There was no h 


le 
walk about ah ¥ wearing moustaches and with their uniforms un- 


in theory) held answerable 

the walls, to the University 
It may be remembered that about two 

ons oa took sete san Se One © Se 

nl ’ appearance 

saiiia ta Uaplvousn 0 ans of thom wile "Gee enbaueh ine is friends in 

a somewhat u) jous manner. The students would not recognise the 

protested i 


a 

With increased liberty to the Universities Alexander has also given 
—- ae , In our next we to say 
something dhe principal journals pu in RB and 


| element in the domain of general publicity. 
| read, quoted, and commented upon abi 


in the habit of discussing. At present, to show 
; a considerable amount of liberty is now accorded to 
ussian journalists, we may quote the following official notification 
which it was found to publish last year in the principal news- 
papers of St. Petersburg and Moscow :— 
“Since a greater latitude has been 
of opinion the Russian press has 


ted in Russia to the expression 
en its place in Europe as a new 
e Russian journals are 


; people look to them for the 


| manifestation of a public opinion which previously had few oppor- 


tunities of showing itself. At the same time a certain hesitation is 


| shown by the organs of the ry ok as to the real signification of 


| rectify 


this voice, which they have not been in the habit of hearing. They 
cannot yet tell what exact value it possesses, nor what influence is to be 
attributed to it. Thus people —_ in regarding a journal published 
at Brussels as an organ of the Russian Government, for the sole reason 
that it was founded by some private Russian capitalists, Moreover, 
the daily papers and the periodical reviews published in Russia itself 
are frequently regarded as inspired more or less by the Im erial Govern- 
ment simply because they are first of all submitted to the censorship. 
These opinions are neither exact nor just; we must endeavour to 

2em once for all. It is evident that, in opening a wider course 
to the Russian press, the Government meant to detach from it its own 
responsibility, excepting always those obligations which proceed from 
the social and international principles respected by all civilised States. 


| The ——, which the Russian journals are submitted has no 


other object. The mission of the censors is to watch that nothing appears 
that is contrary to religion, morality, and social order, or to the regard 


| due toSovereigns and Governments. For the rest, all decent opinions may 





be published in Russia, and the Russian press, authorised to discuss in 
a just measure all internal affairs, enjoys the same liberty as regards 
foreign politics. We are authorised to declare in the most explicit 
manner that the Russian journals, or those which pass for such, 
whether published in Russia or elsewhere, represent nothing but their 
own views; that the Government is not called upon to approve of 
them or to disapprove of them, still less to consider that it is bound up 
with them in any sort of way.” 8. E. 


THE FLAG ADOPTED BY THE NEW SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY OF AMERICA. 
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Tue Congress 
adopted a 
for the new 


ys at Montgomery, before its adjournment, 
rt of the Special Committee appointed to devise a flag 
ablic. This was a subject of grave deliberation. Severa 
oe i Southern ladies ; but the Committee 
decided upon the flag of which we give an Engraving. On presenting 
their design for the of the Provisional Congress, the chair- 
man explained it in the following words :-—“ A flag should be simple, 
readily made, and, above all, capable of being made up in bunting ; 
it should be different from the flag of ~~ country, place, or 
people ; it should be significant ; it should readily distinguishable 
at a distance ; the colours should be well contrasted and du: le; and 
lastly, and not the least important point, it should be effective and 
nendione The Committee humbly think that the flag which they 
submit combines these requisites. It is very easy to make. It is 
entirely different from any national flag. The colours of which it is 
com —red, white, and blue—are true Republican colours, In 
heraldry they are emblematic of the three t virtues—of valour, 
purity, and truth. Naval men assure us that it can be recognised at a 
great distance. The colours contrast admirably, and are lasting. In 
effect and appearance it must speak for itself. Your Committee, there- 
fore, recommend that the flag of the Confederate States of America 
shall consist of a red field, with a white space extending horizontally 
through the centre, and equal in width to one-third the width of the 
flag ; the red spaces, above and below, to be of the same width asthe 
white ; the union blue extending down through the white space, and 
ing at the lower red space ; in the centre of the union a circle of 


w stars corresponding in number with the States in the Con- 


flag can be read as follows :—‘ Blue—Seven States have entered 
into acovenant of good faith ; White—to promote the general welfare 
in time of peace; Red—to provide a common defence in times of 
war. ‘To assist the reader to interpret the flag more fully we would 
state that in engraving heraldic devices it is rulable to make the 
portions delineating blue in horizontal lines, and red in perpendicalar 


ones.” 
flag was unfurled at Montgomery on the 4th of March last. 
es Advertiser of the 5th ult. says :—“ Yesterday was 
an even oy te Oe pind eg SS ae 
ashington. At half-past three = eae 


concourse of had assembled on Capitol Hill. Miss L. 0. 
Tyler, one of the fair descendants of the Old Dominion, and a grand- 
daughter of the venerable ex-President of the United States, had 


been selected to orm the principal part — this occasion. 
When the time arrived for raising the banner Miss Tyler elevated 
the to the summit of the staff, cannon thundered forth a 


salute, 
the 


vast assemblage rent the air with shouts of welcome, and 
le of the South had for the first time a view of the Southern 


ae the banner, rested for many 
with the flagof the Confederate States, then lly 
ti 


that vouchsafed to the Christian Emperor the cross in the heavens 
of victory had this day given to a young nation striving 
a Divine augury of hope and national durability.” 


jorious 
fer 6 liberty 


Tae Frac or Sovrnm Oarnotina.—The Charleston Mercury of the 
29th of January last says :— “The Legislature last t again altered 
the of the State flag. It now eonsists of a blue field, with a 
white tree in the middle, u t. The whitecrescent in the 
i the horns pointing upward, 














WILLS AND BEQUESTS, 


mother of her Majesty, . 
classes. Under this conviction we give the document entire :—‘ This isthe last 


will and test 





_ The will of the Most Noble Elizabeth Dowager Duchess of Cleveland, of 
Newton House, near Bedale, Yorkshire, and of Grosvenor-square, London, was 
proved in the London Court on the 3rd inst, by Lord Harry Vane, M.P., and 
Mark Milbank, Esq., the executors. The personalty was sworn under £300,000, 
The will of this distinguished lady is exceeding] lumi , and the pro- 
perty of which she died possessed, consisting of realty and personalty, is of very 
large amount. The bequests are principally confined to the members of her 
family ; but there are many generous instances of her kindly feelings towards 
personal friends. Her Grace bestows an annuity of £1000 upon the widow of 
her deceased nephew, Robert Russell, Esq., and her real estates she devises to 
the eldest son of that gentleman (now in his minority), subject to certain 
charges. Her Grace, in token of her kindly esteem and regard to many of her 
friends and others, has left them various ornaments in costl jewellery. These 
she has described very minutely by affixing the name of the person to each 
ornameat. Her Grace has also exercised the most bountiful liberality towards 
her servants, leaving to them vefy handsome legacies and annuities, and the 
continuance of her weekly allowances to her pensioners—this sum amounting 
to about £87 per annum. The Duchess has directed that the residue of her 
property shall be expended in the purchase of freehold investments, in order 
to form an estate which is, in like manner with the other estates, to devolve to 
the eldest son or representative of her deceased nephew. 

The will and five codicils of the late | Harriet Elizabeth Wetl.erell-Warne- 
ford, of 96, Eaton-square, London, and of Warneford-place, Highworth, Wilts, 
have been proved in her Majesty's Court of Probate by Joseph Sewell, Esq., the 
sole executor. Her p Was the second and surviving daughter of the late 
Colonel Francis Warneford, and the widow of the late Sir Charles Wetherell, 
Knt., D.C.L., M.P. Lady Wetherell-Warneford entered into the possession of 
the family estates in Wilts and in Ireland upon the death of her mother, the 
Hon. Elizabeth Warneford, in 1847, and shortly afterwards assumed her maiden 
name of Warneford after that of Wetherell by Royallicense. Her Ladyship died 
on the 7th ult., childless, when the family estates passed, under the will of her 
late husband, to the Rev. John Henry Warneford, of Halifax, Yorkshire, Her 
Ladyship coramences her will by the bestowal of her jewels upon her god- 
daughter, Lady Clementine Augusta Churchill, daughter of the late Duke of 
Marlborough, and to whom she leaves her leasehold house in Eaton- 
square, together with the furniture, and a legacy of £5000. The 
other pecuniary legacies are as follow:—To the Dowager Viscountess 
Ashbrook, £1000; to Vi t Ashbrook, £5000; to the three 
ey of Viscount Ashbrook, £15,000 amongst them; to Nathan 
Wetherell, Esq., £5000, and upon him devolves a further sum of £5000 as the 
representative of the late Rev. R. Wetherell ; to her friend Joseph Sewell, Esq., 
of Cirencester, £10,000, and whom she has appointed residuary legatee ; to the 
daughters of the late Mr. Malton, her London solicitor, £3000, which sum was 
left to his widow, since deceased ; to I’. Chichester, Esq , £500 ; to the wife of 
Captain Webbe, £500 ; to the Rev. E. Rowden, Vicar of Highworth, £1000 ; 
and to William Lawrence, Esq., her medical attendant, £500. Lady Warneford 
has left to her own maid, Esther Bradford, £5000, and other bequests ; to 
Elizabeth Phillips, her late housekeeper, £300 ; to her butler, £500 ; to another 
servant, £200; and to her head gardener, farm bailiff, and each of her 
domestic servants one year’s wages. Her Ladyship leaves the following 
munificent bequests for charitable purposes, namely :—The sum of £45,000 to 
trustees for aiding the necessitous widows and orphans of the poor clergy, 
incumbents, and licensed curates in the ancient diocese of Gloucester—her 
of £30,000 for promoting the building and 
~ ——! and ae to A Vicar of 

expended coals, blankets, and 

for the poor, and distributed amongst them at each returning 
All bequests are to be paid free of legacy duty. The personalty 

Was sworn under £180,000. The will bears date the iéth of April, 1851, and 
witnessed by E. Carleton Holmes, 12, Bedford-row, solicitor, and Richard 
pt mim ry. The last codicil was made on the 21st 











Tue Late Mr. JouN Crous.—We are glad to hear (says 
the Critic) that the subseriptions in favour of the widow and family of the late 
Mr. John Cross amount to about £500. We hope that sum will 
shortly be at least t , and that the people of Tiverton, who were justly 
proud of their artist, will come forward with a sufficient amount to purchase 
one of Cross’s best picturés, to be placed as a lasting memorial of him in their 
Townhall. 

WEstT INDIAN INCUMBERED EsTATES ActTs.—The i 

/15.—— 1 Ne 1 4 
colony of Jamaica has at length adopted these salutary Acts, Sent 
bill and address to the Crown have passed the Legislature without any serious 
opposition, and doubtless will speedily receive the Royal sanction, and the 
former become law. 

A Quebec letter of the 16th ult, says :—‘ The navigation is 
expected to open very early this year in Upper Canada. The late tows have 





shore of the St. Lawrence a similar shock has frigh: ty —- cout 

THE ABOLITION OF SERFDOM IN Russta.—The Jowrnal of 
St. Petersburg or the 25th ult. has the following :— Yesterday (Sunday), at 
demonstration 


assembled the square, presented themselves 
Majesty, and expressed to him in simple and tonshing lan, toals qroatode 
r the measures which have recently accom; Hished ‘the ebolition of serfdom. 
in his Sapty, efter veninding them that emancipation 
preoccupation of his august father, who had commenced the 
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less brand 
carnival time. people 
rg Gacette states that a 


(says the Cape Argus) that Mr. George lds, of Queen’s-town, shot a full- 
grown male lion in the bush, close to the . Mr. Waters’s mission station, a 
few days ago. The king of the forest had been stock of a farmer 
ed Ferreira, having killed three oxen 
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out with guns, and about eight a.m. they 
the mare. Assoon 
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sensibly raised from off his head. He quietly 
his eyes to shade the sun, and 
shot the 
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“THE SPANISH CONTRABANDISTA.” BY R. ANSDELL, A.R.A 





PILGRIMS’ SIGNS. 
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THE CEREMONY OF SIGNING THE CONVENTION OF 
PEACE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA. 








e curiosities preserved in public museums or private 
our readers must have observed small figures and 
other devices of various kinds, moulded in pewter or stamped out of 
thin sheet-lead, and furnished with pins for wearing as brooches. 
not the observer pass them by with indifference. The worthlessness 
of the material precludes the idea of their having been worn for orna- 
ment in the proper sense, and archeologists were for some time in 
uncertainty as to their nature and uses. They are now, however, recog- 
nised as interesting mementos of one of the most prevalent customs of 
life in the middle ages. They are, in fact, pilgrims’ 
signs, as was first shown by Mr. Roach Smith a few years ago. 
suggestion once started, everybody perceives its significance in explain- 
ing the real design of these trinkets and their 
with sundry passages in medieval literature which refer to pilgrimages 
and the tokens worn by those who had 
No usage was more familiar in ear 
received by public authority, than that of makiag expeditions to the 
igious event, or to the spot where some wonder- 
i Upon the marriage of our Edward I. 
a stipulation for the i 
ims journeying to the famous shrine of St. Jago de 
Rymer a 2460 pi i 


On reaching the Hall of Ceremonies the part 
when the horsemen dismounted, an 
er side, leaving an avenue throu, i 
voy was conveyed to the steps of the rai 

a flourish of trum: and the national air saluted him as 
ing from his sedan-chair his 
peror’s brother, who saluted 


ect correspondence 


with hands together, the Ear! raising 
towards the further end of the hall, and took the seat of 
there for him, at the same time 
about fifteen feet on 


times, or more distinctly 
the Prince to take 


He 


scene of some great 
relics were 


of Spain there was 


ims’ licenses in the 
multitudes went over as 
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the individuals who prosecuted these 
ightened or the most devont 
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adventures were by no means the most 
of the community. The wife of Bath, it will be remembered, 
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to their pockets ; while the =A canny having 
“Half part!” and then they 
hedes and some upon their cap,” and went 


t allusion to these signs occurs in “The Vision of 
” where a pilgrim is introduced having 
And the Vernicle before 





mies of Erasmus, Menesemus inquires of 
means this? You are covered with scallop- 











shells, stuck all over with leaden and tin figures, adorned with straw 
necklaces, and a bracelet of serpents’ eggs.” The answer is :—“I have 
visited St. Jago of Compostella, and, on my return, the seaside Virgin 
so famous with the English.” So, too, in the twelfth century, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who was a contemporary of St. Thomas a Becket, 
describes himself and his companions as journeying towards London 
after visiting the Continent, when the Bishop of Winchester, meeting 
them, and observing them to have “signs of St. Thomas hung about 
their necks,” mien Br that he perceived they had come by way of 
Canterbury. In conformity with these pe is the fact historically 
related of the superstitions of Louis XI. of mee, and which Scott, 
in “Quentin Durward,” has illustrated so admirably, that he was 
accustomed to wear pewter signs or images in his cap, and to kiss them 
devoutly on occasions of good or ill fortune. 

That the sale of these tokens was table may be inferred 
from a remarkable ordinance of Louis ohanna, King and Queen 
of Sicily, to protect the rights of a sacristan at St. Maximim, This 

was authorised by the Prior and Convent of St. ’s to 
sell signs to the pilgrims, and had custody of the iron moulds for 
casting them. But certain other persons vgey nd gy where- 
upon the King and Queen issued letters, dated 1354, forbidding 
such interference with ancient rights of the Church. 

The doctrines of the Reformation gave a serious blow to conse- 
crated shrines even before their property was confiscated by authority. 
The pilgrim of Erasmus laments that those who now visit Gompostell 
bestow nothing, or as little mead pane yo “ And thus the great apostle 
who was wont to glitter in je and gold now stands a bare block with 
scarcely a tallow candle to light him,” while the stone Virgin at Basl 
he goes on to complain, “is scarcely covered with half a petticoat, and 
that eaten by the mice.” In the mian Manuscripts of this peri 
there is an interesting letter, dated July, 1536, addressed to as 
Cromwell, aor | of H VIIL, by one of the commis- 

onasteries, 


uestrators, after taking ion of money, 
plate, and stuff, at the stately Abbey of Walsingham, die. 
covered “a _ secret privy lace within the house were no 
canon nor any other of the house did ever enter, as pace | 
which there were instruments, pots, bellows, flies of suc! 







Pgs a up 


e honour of 





jury. 

Nearly if not all the relics of this description with which 
we are acquainted have been found in the beds of rivers near 
large cities, chiefly Canterbury, London, Abbeville, Paris, and 
Lynn. They exhibit much variety of form. A good many 
were disclosed in making the approaches to the new London 
Bridge. In the summer of 1836, while some workmen were excavating 
at Dowgate, near Blackfriars, the Rev. T. Hugo was fortunate enough to 
secure several specimens, which, with others subsequently — up for 
him by the labourers on the same or a neighbouring spot, formed a col- 
lection of about thirty. They are all cast in pewter, and are attributed 
to the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. Most of 
them are furnished with a pin of the same factitious metal for 
attaching them to the dress, is that depicted ai the head of 
this column, It represents Thomas a Becket on horseback, and is a 
very rare variety. There is one nearly recembling it in the British 
Museum, but yet sufficiently diffefent in the details to — that both 
could not have been cast in the same mould. Two are busts, 
and some are shaped as swords—probably memorials of the hey a 
with which he was slain. nding with the relic that was for- 
merly exhibited at his shrine. are also two noticeable imens 
in form of bells, on which is inscribed “Campana oy 
One, representing a rood [cross], is sw to be imitative of th 
famous “ Rood of Grace” at , in Several are of 
the Virgin, and these are i to have been 


at Wi mbe was believed to be endowed with efficacy, 
and another head wears a doctor's for the same reason. 
Such are a few of the more recently-discovered pilgrims’ signs. A 
eee meaner of Chane guowlenny Silas May Se Sy Se Sieh 
useum, 


THE CHATHAM CoNvicT Prison.—A Parliamentary return 
relating to the recent disturbances at the Chatham convict prison has just 
been issued. Shee Sant tate © cuntatnn hag eeeaso ge Cogeetenstngeioe- 





were expected to juce £1,050,000 within the finan: year. these 
additions, amounting to £2,050,000, Mr. Gladstone off the of some 
minor duties, estimated to produce about £180,000 ; so that the whole addition 
to the was £1,870,000. would have brought 


income originally estimated ‘ 
Sees income up to £72,348,000, lea’ a deficiency of £),198,000 on the 
account. Mr. Gladstone, thinking it doubtful whether the whole of 
the paper duty would be recovered, himself estimated the deficiency at 
£1,286,000, which sum he proposed to take out of the balances in the Ex- 
chequer. He therefore ped we on an income of £72,260,000. The actual 





repeatedly with no other aid than a dark glass, and the smallest telescope, 
even ~giasa, could not fail to show several. Such glass must, however, 
caetuliy Ghuted, or the epes uany be exslousty injured.” 
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THE VOLUNTEER SHAM FIGHT AT WIMBLEDON ON EASTER MONDAY: 
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Art-Stupres: THE OLD Masters or IrALY—PAINTING. By JAMES 
JACKSON JaRvES. Two vols. New York: Derby and Jackson. 


London : Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 
We accept this work from the other side of the Atlantic with cordial 
welcome, not unmixed with some feeling of shame that we in England 
should still at this time have stood in need of such a contribution to 
our art-literature. Yet so it is. It is remarkable that in two most 
essential branches of elevating culture now tardily coming into recog- 
nition amongst us—history and art—our textbooks are almost wholly 
derived from foreign sources, chiefly German—a fact fraught with evil 
consequences to our rising generation, as regards the influences under 
which these departments of knowledge are acquired, which can scarcely 
be overrated. The German philosophy as to history is as full of = 
judices repugnant to the actual practical tendencies of events and ideas 
in the great world at Jarge, as their notions of art are cramped, 
ungenerous, and unsound. The perceptions of Heeren and Schlegel 
are as obdurately closed against constitutional doctrines, and the claims 
of the representative principle in political history, as those of Kughler 
and Waagen are to the true springs of the beautiful in art, and the 
claims of Italy as the seat of the great art-revival. Yet the hand- 
books and lectures of Heeren and Schlegel and of Kughler and Waagen 
are multiplying every day around us as our only popular authorities 
on these an ny British intelligence not having made an attempt to 
supersede them. 

Our thanks, therefore, are the more eminently due to our American 
friends for putting forth a work like the present, treating with the 
importance it deserves, and in a congenial spirit, of the art of painting, 
its past vicissitudes and achievements, its present position, and probable 
future destiny, and this not as a matter of elegant accomplishment or 
idle pastime, but as an essential to the mental and moral well-being of 
the community ; and particularly so in this very age, so remarkable for 
material advancement, discovery, and physical triumphs of all kinds, 
“ Science,” the author says, “‘ represents the strength of civilisation, art its 
beauty ; their harmonious union preserves the rightful balance between 
spirit and matter ;” and “it is as essential to a complete mental trainin 
to understand the principles of correct taste, or those laws whic 
create beauty and define its meaning, as to comprehend the science of 
numbers or the phenomena of chemistry.” With a fine catholic spirit 
he repudiates the idea of art being cultivated as a luxury for the 
exclusive enjoyment of the few,—“ as the peculiar province of the few 
born to genius, or the isolated department of egotistical amateurs, 
claiming it as a speciality too elevated for the crowd” :— 

Art is not an object of distant wonder and curiosity—an impenetrable 
mystery for a self-elected priesthood. It craves to be the familiar object of all, 
free to every one. We are apt to look upon it as an exceptional phase of intel- 
lect—a thing merely of statues and pictures to be coldly and curiously gazed upon. 
On the contrary, it is a loving, ing, joyful h hold friend. There is 

nothing tgo humble for it to care for, nor elevated for it to reach. 





10 
too 

Pursuing his argument to its most important bearing, he insists that 
“no people can properly cultivate art without growing refined and 
predisposed towards those virtues connected with the appreciation of 
the beautiful ;” and he calls upon the governing authorities in America, 
as elsewhere, to promote a system of art-culture as a means of pre- 
venting crime—the picture-gallery and the lecture-hall being substituted 
for the gaol and the criminal court, A little allowance must be made 
in all this, perhaps, for the enthusiasm with which the writer evidently 
takes up his subject, but we are satisfied that his arguments are true 
to a great extent, and deserve the public recognition he claims for 
them. 

Mr. Jarves points to Europe, and more particularly to England, as 
“ setting a wise example in this matter.” We wish we could accept 
the compliment as unreservedly as it is tendered. He tells us that 
little more than fifty years ago “England refused the collection of 
pictures that now constitutes the Dulwich Gallery. So rapidly, how- 


ever, did public opinion and taste become enlightened, that oe 


years afterwards Parliament voted £57,000 for the purchase of thirty- 
eight pictures collected by Mr, Angerstein,” which was the commence- 
ment of our National G: 
two hundred pictures p ased, and nearly seven hundred given or 
bequeathed. en there are the South Kensington Museum and the 
schools of design, as part of “that noble, comprehensive, munificent 
system of art-education which the British Government has incited” ? 
We fear that in all this Mr. Jarves thinks too well of us—hopes too 
much for us. Is he quite sure that the ungenerous, exclusive 
feeling which led to a rejection of the now Dulwich -Collection 
whén offered as a gift for the use of the public, half a century ago, is 
not at work still in high places, thwarting and obstructing as much as 
it dare the growth of that “ public opinion and taste” in obedience to 
the demands of which the governmented have been “ incited ”—com- 
pelled to establish our National Gallery, schools of design, &c.? Has 
the 
consideration due to a “national” establishment? Has it not rather 
been always looked upon by men in high place and station as some- 
thing of a joke, and has it not lat ey degenerated into a job; 
ignorance an ae having combined to give the very smallest 
possible return for public outlay? Michael Angelo’s sublime Madonna 


ard “comparatively low in degree, and therefore common.” He 
But a higher aspiration is slowly struggling through the national crust. 

mbolical idealisation was the great characteristic of the p period. 
Not the westhetic quality of classical work, but the attempt, above all, to 
render the spiritual meaning of art. resentation characterises this. To 
be faithful to the appearance of things and events as seen by the — eye ; 
to be truthful to external nature ; a matter-of-fact, every-day, familiar art, 
delighting in landscape, human passions, and earth-scenes; such is the 
naturalism of our day. 

This art neither deifies humanity nor worships beauty ; it is, there- 
fore, unlike the art of ancient Greece. It pays no heed to theological 
control, and is, therefore, distinct from Byzantine art it repudiates 
an effete and pseudo classicism ; “it clings lovingly to the homely and 
facile, believes in scientific progress, and as yet neither aspires to 
teach nor elevate the religious or esthetic mind. It indolently accom- 
modates itself to the world about it. But such is not its final destiny.” 
In his concluding chapter the author elaborates his idea of “the new 
mission of art,” based upon “a broad and deep foundation in the 
primary instincts of the heart, on which it will ultimately rise to the 
superior aspirations of the soul.” We regret that our space will permit 
us only thus briefly to hint at this argument, which, as most ably 
enforced, and bearing on a matter of deep importance to our intellectual 
future, we cordially recommend our readers to pursue at length the 
author’s pages. 

We have only te add that, in order to complete its usefulness as a 
text-book of art history and criticism, the work is abundantly illustrated 
by copperplate engravings, ably executed in outline, the old 








ery, which has since been increased by about 


ople’s gallery been even treated seriously with the important | 


and Infant Christ with Angels refused for £200, and Paul Veronese’s | 


unmeaning Panorama of Alexander and the Family of Darius, “ se- 
cured” for £14,000! As an exponent of national art, is it not a mis- 
nomer? Has a single work of native genius been purchased for it 
since the date of its first foundation? Is it not, indeed, so destitute 
in this respect that when a foreigner inquires of us for the masters of 
our “school,” after stammering out the names of H and 
Reynolds, we are obliged to hold our tongue? Finally, is not our 
national collection virtually without a home, and sorely in doubt as 
to where its future abiding-place may be? In spite of the indig- 
nant remonstrances of “ public opinion and taste,” is it not now in 
insufficient “lodgings” in its own house, and threatened with re- 
moval from the populous district it occupies, and where its doors are 
easily accessible to the working man at any moment of leisure, to 
an aristocratic suburb, where, in juxtaposition with a horticultural 
establishment, it might be conveniently appropriated as a fashionable 
lounge? And as to our schools of design as at present conducted, 
what is their aim? Decorative purposes only, by means of the merest 
imitative art. Neither in them, nor elsewhere, is there any attempt to 
inculcate a knowledge of high art in its grand scope and purpose, 
to reveal “the principles of correct taste, or those laws which create 
beauty, and to define its meaning.” We earnestly support Mr. Jarves’s 
appeal to the American people to form collections of pictures and 
establish schools of art amongst them ; but, when they do so, let it be 

in a more liberal and ingenuous spirit than has been the case with us, 
Mr. Jarves takes a comprehensive view of the hi of art 
and its purpose and tendencies at different _— © seems 
to have pursued his “ Art-Studies” in an independent spirit, and with 
a reverential feeling for his subject. After a glance at classical art, 
which was superior to all before or since in formative beauty, but 
sensuous in purpose, wom ge it with Christian art, which “far 
excelled it in motive, higher, saw further, was purer, nobler, 
” Painting, as influenced by Christianity, he divides into three 


truer. 
— epochs—“ one. or that in which the dogmas of the 
hurch wholly controlled art ; the religious, when mind, having become 
free, though still insvired by Catholicism, opened up to itself fresh 
progress; and the naturalistic, in which the motives and models were 
derived directly from the natural world. The last is the t of 
Protestant art.” He traces in an able and eloquent manner the stream 
of Christian art, i 


pecan of purer Christian themes. € pronounces the acknow- 
edged fact that “absolute religious art now exists nowhere,” 
It is attempted upon doctrinal — in Germany, but “imitations 
and conventional revivals like those of Cornelius, Overbeck, and their 
disciples, are seed upon a stony ground. Having no root in the heart 
of the present age they do not thrive. Copies possessing po life them- 
selves cannot impart it toothers.” “ Fortunately,” he adds, “ the sen- 
sualism which, fungus-like, sprung from the Renaissance, has also 


perished with it.” 

After the decline of religious art in Italy the third great period com- 
menced, the scene being now changed to Northern Europe, as in France, 
Holland, Germany, and England, the development of which thus far 
has been “based upon the close sympathy with the external world,” 











; and his aspirations. 





| development of an obscure, ignorant, working weaver, 











| masters of the Italian school, 
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| A TREATISE ON Woop ENGRAVING, HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL, 
| By Jonn Jackson. The Historical Portion by W. A. Cuatro, 
| Second Edition. H. G. Bohn, 


| The first edition of this work was published in 1838, since which such 
has been the demand for it that it has gone almost out of print. Mr, 
Bohn accordingly, having purchased the copyright and wood-blocks 
| from Mr. Mason Jackson, son of the late . Jackson, the original 
proprietor of the work, reproduces it in a handsome form, with a new 
chapter on the artists of the present day, and seventy wood engravings 
selected from their published works. the body of the work, also, 
the new editor introduces additional illustrations, seventy-five in num- 
ber. Very liftle alteration has been made in the text, and what has 
,been added has been adapted from the late Mr, Jackson's 
annotated copy, and consists chiefly of a few palpable amendments, 
Occasional notes also have been added in places requiring them ; but 
these are so brief that their aggregate bulk does not exceed a hundred 
or two lines. The work is one of considerable and places 
before us a pretty full résumé of the statements and opinions of the 
various authorities who have written on the history of the art— 
Heinecken, Junius, Papillon, Meerman, Singer, Ottley, Dibdin, &c.— 
besides a very able and interesting chapter on its practice from the pen 
of the experienced late proprietor. Approving generally of the 
industry and intelligence displayed in the preparation of the work, we 
do not, of course, hold o' ves bound to acquiesce in all the writer's 
opinions upon controversial points, as, for instance, the vexatd questio as 
to whether John Guttenberg of Mentz, or Lawrence Costerof Haarlem, 
was the inventor or first practitioner of printing with movable types, in 
treating which the writer, with, as we think, rather too much of the 
spirit of partisanship, collates the various arguments which have been 
put forth in a manner favourable to the former, treatirg the claims 
of the latter almost with ridicule. We, on the other hand, are 
of those who entertain a contrary view, or at least consider that 
the pretensions of Lawrence Coster, as set forth in the narrative of 
| Junius, have not been satisfactorily disproved. Upon the whole, we 
think the editor of the present edition has very satisfactorily performed 
| his self-imposed task. The selections from the works of contempo 
wood-engravers have been made with judgment and taste, and do hig’ 
| credit to the arts of the country. The work is an admirable specimen 
| of typography, the “bringing-up” of the numerous cuts being such 
as to well entitle Mr. Clay to the acknowledgment which the editor, 
in his prefatory notice, makes on the subject, 





SitaAs MARNER, THE WEAVER OF Ravetoz. By GrorcE Exior, 
William Blackwood. 

The reception of a new work of fiction by the author of “Adam Bede” 
| was, of course, well assured. That kind of curiosity which does not 
| arise from uncertainty, but from a confidence that it would be legiti- 
| mately satisfied, was naturally and obviously excited ; and if there was 

any disappointment on the appearance of the book it was only because 
| it was found to be in one volume instead of three, and to contain a 

tale of the dimensions of those which comprised the work entitled 

“‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.” The characters in the story are few, the 

incidents not many, and, though apt in relation to the narrative, are not 

startlingly uncommon. The main interest centres in the eam 
element 


| of love-making, in the novelist’s sense, is altogether wanting, and 


women, though well represented and artistically drawn, are wholly 
subservient instruments in the —s out of the drama, the dénoue- 
ment of which is of the simplest possible kind, And yet every one who 
i will read the book right to the end, and the first thought then 
will be that it is only too short. Comparatively brief as it is, 
however, it is ensentiall y and true to its 
and moral. The scene opens at the vi 


complete in all its 
of agen) 
is said to lie'in the central plain of England, and which, — ts sur- 


roundings and belongings, physical and described 
exactly in that manner which might have been period 
is that when “ the spinning-wheels hummed busily in the 

and even great ladies, clothed in silk and t lace, had their 


spinning-wheels of polished oak”—that is, the early years of 
century. In a stone cottage that stood among the nutty hedgerows 

village, and not far from the edge of a deserted stone-pit, a 
linen-weaver named Silas Marner worked at his vocation. Thither, 
some fifteen years iously, he had come from that unknown region 
called “ North’ ard,” and he had invited no one to cross his door-sill 
and never stro into the village to drink a pint at the inn orto 
gossip in the usual places of resort, seeking no man or woman save for the 
—— of his calling, or in order to supply himself with 

ort, he is an eremitical misanthrope anda miser. With greatskill 

and.tact this latter part of his character is shown to have sida 
not out of any inherent acquisitiveness, but out of the utter 
of heart and body of the man ; his eit Soe one 
which his wounded spirit rejects in any other shape, but of 
subsequent events prove him to be intensely appreciative. The weaver 
had been a member of note in one of ane pene Oe ae 
munities which existed at that time, and the nafure of me - oy easily 


near t 


—which 
lasting for an hour or more, had been mistaken for death, e was blest, 
as he supposed, with a friend, and with the affections of the girl of his 
heart ; but these are both false to him, and it is implied that he falls a 


fatally condemned by eo oom 
was founded on the drawin 
his flight to Raveloe, and his 

would be hardly fair to those of 
desire to bring this book—if there be 
to detail at_any length, or with any 


t 


= 
a 


‘miwteaen G0 chant oF Bs 


in a peculiar sense of the term, has been sent to supply the place of his 
one comfort and passion. The result is the evoking oF all his deadened 
human sympathies, his restoration to communion with his kind, and 
the attainment of a sober happiness consonant with his temperament 
Of the comparatively scant personages who are 
necessarily grouped round this central figure, it may be said that | 
though, owing to the narrow compass of the tale, their action is | 








circumscribed, they are as lifelike as they are original ; and, as a whole 
we do not know how better to indicate the merits of this ing 
work than by comparing it to a completely-finished cabinet picture. 





Vacation Tourists AND Nores oF TRAVEL IN 1860, Edited. by 
Francis Gavton, M.A., F.R.S. Macmillan, 

The idea of this book strikes us as a good one. Itis satisf 

wy In the first p it ministers ery to 
no means unpleasant, propensity whi tra- 

take notes and pet them ; and, = Amol place, 

: to readers a collection o: ic accounts of travel uncon- 

taminated with the evils of 


respective tours be placed before the public, In both cases it 
was thought that some record of their ante ought to appear ; but 
while an attempt to compress them into the limits of an ordinary 
magazine article would plainly diminish their value, the materials did 
not suffice for separate boo! As the felt in the case 
of these travellers was far from unusual, it occurred to the publishers 
that a volume of several tours made in 1860 would supply a palpable 
want in literature, A sufficient amount of valuable matter available 


in a readable form. It is stated fhat it depends on the favour of the 
ublic whether or not this volume will be succeed ; whether, 
fact, “ Vacation Tourists” shall become an ann lication. We 


pu 

that the decision will be in favour of the carrying 
out an idea which is good as well as new. There is no doubt that. 
notwithstanding the prevalence of author travellers, there is still 
abundance of space for future ists, who write on the plan pursued 
in this work, to occupy; and it will, we think, be admitted that the 
“social and political life of foreign nations offers a wide field and 
geful surface for examination, that newly-discovered objects of 
interest and fresh openings for the yearly tide of vacation travellers 
are of constant occurrence ; that scientific tours offer an endless variety 
of results, while narratives of adventure never fail to charm.” The 
papers—for they may be properly so desi; \—in this volume are 
thirteen i accounts of Naples and 
Garibaldi; Croatia and Hun ; Sla Races; Sutherlandshire ; 


in number. They range 
pera; eee ee ein Horn; an Ascent of Mont Cervin ; 
Lauterbrunnen to En ae by the Lanwinen-Thor; a Yacht 
Voyage to the Faroe ; Norway ; a Visit to North Spain at the 
Time of the Eclipse; and Syrian Travel and Syrian Tribes. Here is 
variety enough to satisfy the most morbid searchers after novelty of 
subject ; and the li feast is served up after that fashion which is 
said to prevail among scientific gastronomers, and which gratifies the 
taste by a succession of flavours without any of repletion in any 
oneinstance. As far as we may be allowed tojvdge, the most attractive 
of the papers are the first, third, fourth, and fth, and the twelfth an¢é 
thirteenth. The first—‘“ Naples and Garibaldi,” by W. G. Clark, 
M.A.—is a spirited account of the revolution in N: last autumn, 
and gives us some views of the of Garil which were not 
generally entertained at the time that this narrative was written, how- 
ever they have gleamed on a sympathising public since, Mr. Spottis- 
woode’s “ Tour in Croatia and Part of Hungary ” is timely, and therefore 
interesting. Nothing can be more pleasant, and, at the same time, 
informatory, on a subject which was at one time much discussed 
namely, the removal of the highland peasantry from the hills and moo 
by Scottish landed ee the “ Gossip on a Suther- 
landshire Hillside,” by G. .; while Mr. C. C, Bowen o nearly 
virgin soil in his “ Visit to Peru.” The contribution by thé editor, Mr. 
Francis Galton, is one which will probably be taken up second in the 
series at the least, for most of us will be to know something of 
the adventures of the body of scientific gent who went to “ North 
Spain at the Time of the Eclipse.” We hope that Mr. Galton’s enthu- 
siastic admiration of the Spanish which has overleaped itself 


Mr, Roden Noel’s 
sufficiently indicated 
the design and exe- 
cution of this work, and will only add that we shall be glad to welcome 
the editor and publishers, with their chosen staff of contributors, in a 
similar guise early next year. 





A TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE JOINTS. RICHARD BARWELL, 
F.R.C.S., Assistant Surgeon to Charing-cross Hospital. Churchill. 


ality. In a volume of 469 
of a most important class of di 
gations extending over many those points 
which have gs minds and attention of surgeons of this and 
other countries. pomepe omy investigations, beautifully deli- 
neated, are invested with more usual 


— many heretofore obscure changes 
i i which have 
Mr. Barwell shows 


can ly recommend 

tribution to the department of 

THe CAUSES AND TREATMENT OF ImpeRFect DicEstion. By 
Arruvr Learep, M.D. urchill. 


since we had occasion to speak in terms of com- 
¥ little book, the rapid eale of a 





It is not a great while 
mendation of Dr 


, 's un 
large edition of which again it before and shows that its 
merits have ‘eon fully appreciated by the public It is a well- 
established fact that the source of all morbid states, whether of 
eo SS» ee, ve functions ; 

correct i as it is commonly called, is to be on the 
high road to cure many Our author points out the mode of 
dealing with disorders of the stomach, and, by attending to his 
udicious remarks on diet, many evils may be av In this volume 





| become a terrible nuisance ; they 
sewers, and in certain stress 


Rats have lately increased so much at Berlin that they have 
undermine the soil, infest the canals and 
bands even in open day. The police 

these vermin. 
R 


of 











authorities are taking 


: at 
Dockyard, bas ‘appointed Superintenden and Mr 
Baxter, senior at Woolwich Arsenal, will succeed Mr. Bray at Ply- 
mouth, Mr. Brine appointed to Woolwich Arsenal, vice Baxter. 

Girt TO THE NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—Miss 
Burdett Contts has intimated her intention % pneme the cost (about £200) of 
a life-boat to Plymouth, where the Royal National Life-boat Institution is 
engaged in organising a life-boat station. The Rev. H. J. Hutchesson, M.A., 
has presented to the Life-boat Institution £180 ~ the expenses of the 
Dungeness life-boat on the coast of Kent, and an ad al donation of £20 
in aid of its general funds. Miss’ Wasey, of Priors Court, has also just given 
the National Life-boat Institution £200 to aid in carrying out its philanthropic 
objects, in addition to £50 previously presented by her to it. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


THE ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH. 
The important circular has been issued by the Military Poertony of 
his Ro Highness the a General -in- "Chief, protesting ew 
j ions for the admission of gentleman cadets tot Royal M 
' Academy, Woolwich :— 
N.B. All candidates for commissions in the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers are required to go through a course of instruction at the Royal 


i Military Academy. 
HORSE GUARDS, April 5. 
I. Competitive examinations for admission are held in London twice a year— 
in June and J uly. They are conducted by examiners appointed for the 
and in the ce and under the su; tendence of the Council of 
Miltary Education. The candidates, until examination in July, 1861, 
yt. be between 16 and 20 years of age ; after that date between 16 and 19 years 


ars rT. ‘The admissions will be determined by the result of the 





subjects of which will be as follow, viz.:~—l. M Pure (including 
500 for the differential and integral calculus), 2500 marks; mixed—c.e., 
statics, , and hydrostatics, 1000 marks. 2. English—Lan and 
composition, 1000 marks; history and phy of em ts depen- 
dencies, 1000 marks. 3. Gisuite—hatia, Gaaeeen 000 marks ; 


hy 

and ay of Ancient Rome, 500 marks ; eoreck ao 1000 pe no 

geography and Ag of Ancient Greece, 500 marks. 4, French language. 
1000 mar! language, 1000 marks. 6. Hindustani— Hind 

lan; 1000 mar ks ; geography and history of India, 1000. The examina- 

tion in French, German, and Hindustani wil a de Writing from dictation. 

7. Experimental ci i.e., stry, ricity, yea | — 
netism, 1000 marks. 8. Natural sciences—i.e., a oleae d geology, 1 

cinding the use of 

architec- 








marks. 9. Drawing— Elementary geometrical drawing, 
drawing-instruments, 500 marks ; free-hand drawing of machinery, 
tural, topographical, landscape, or figured subjects, 500 marks. 

Ill. No candidate will be allowed to be examined in more than five subjects, 
of which one must be mathematics; and no one who does not obtain at least 
1000 marks in mathematics, of which 700 at least must be in pure mathe- 
matics, will be eligible for an appointment, From the other subjects of exa- 
mination each candidate may select any, not exceeding four in number, in 
which he desires to be examined. he rules for counting marks are as 
follows :—In French, German, experimental and natural science, one-sixth of 

the marks allotted to each subject must be gained before it can be allowed to 
dra bject is divided into two 


also divided into two sections (Latin and Greek) ppropriated to 
the geography and history of Ancient Rome or “a will not be allowed to 
eount unless one-sixth of the marks allotted to the corresponding language 
has been gained in geography and history. In French, German, or Hin- 
dustani will be toobtain 100 marks for qualification ; z 











greatly to a candidate's future success at the 
I 


allotted to the subject will permit. 
Vv. No candidate will be admitted unless he obtain an aggregate of at least 
2500 mar! 


VI. The sucessful candidates will remain under instruction for about two 
years and a halt, or until Se gn aay oe vanced in scient ific know! 
to pass a ry examination, and then receive commissions 
the Koyal Artillery or Lgineers. If, Soueuen, eae ainedd be found enable 
to to aualty themselves wituin three in their onal studies, or to 

—r sufficient proficiency in tary exercises, they will be subject to 

po se 

VIL. Each cadet, on joining, will be required to pay a sum of £25 to cover 
the expenses of uniform, books, &c., and to produce the ee articles, 
which must afterwards be kept up at his own expense, 


ket handkerchiefs, six towels, one clothes-brush, two combs and brush, one 
ible and Prayer-book, one looking-glass, and one portmanteau. He will also 
be required to pay a contribution ot £62 10s., payable in advance, for each 
half year of the time during which he s under instruction. annual 
contributions, however, for sons and orphans of navaland military — be 
regulated at the following rates, as heretofore -—For sons of Admirals and of 
Generals having — £80. For sons of Generals without regiments, £70. 
For sons of © Commanders of the Navy and of Colonels and regimental 
= , £60. For sons of all officers of the A: and Navy 
F of my and Navy wie 


z 


character, ro es 
the tutor or head 

for at least the two souneling years, or such other proof of good moral 
charact ter as will be satisfactory to the Commander-in-Chief. 3. A statement 








—_ to be c idate who has been examined before, when 
»plies for leave to present himself , will yg required to forward the 
ist of subjects he selects, and a tutor or the head of the 


school, &c., for the interval between the two examinations, 

IX. ‘The candidates will be inspected poce = Fy ry Nanny Ly 
: of the examination, in order that it may that they are free from 
any bodily defects or ailments calculated to interfere with the performance of 
military duties, 

Extreme short sight, or any serious — of vision. be regarded as a 
disqualification. Ww. F. FORSTER, “Mitiery Secretary. 








The Duke of Combridge) pane  approv ed the formation of the 
by into fi dé, 
Besteohe iat n ‘our dépit 


P 
' the new dépiit companies are :—Capt. J. B. Cornes, 35th; Capt. BE. O. Hewett, 
: 36th ; Capt. W. C. en and Capt. L. C. Barber, 33th, The other 
necessary transfers will take place in the course of a few days. 

, The forts at Sharnmeade and Coalhouse Point, near the 
¥ entrance to the River Thames, are now in course of dismantled in order 
that oa reconstructed and mounted with an increased number of 
guns of 
In order to afford still greater protection to the important 

at Chatham and Sheerness, an additional line of fortifications is to 

at the entrance to the Medway, the «preparations for which have 
been commenced. The new line of defences will consist of batteries, 
bombproof, and all armed with 68-pounders and 10-inch guns of the heaviest 
calibre, 


PRESENTATION OF MEDALS.—The whole of the officers and 
| men of the battalion of Royal Marines Light Infantry were drawn up in the 
H Barrack-square at Chatham on M: morning, for So preens whneuieg 
| the presentation of two silver medals which had been awa: by the Lords of the 
Admiralty to Colour-Sergeant W. Nicholls and Private W. Rose, for long service 
and meritorious conduct. After the battalion had been formed in square, with 
the men to be decorated in front, — Rea, the Commandant, said it 
afforded him sincere pleasure to find that the two men then before him had 
paseed through the service with so much credit. The medals they would 
ireeive would be certificates of conduct for life, and he hoped they wonld 
lov « live to wear them. Col Rea then fastened ‘the medal to the breast of 
eac i, expressing as he did so the hope that the example set them would ~~ 
the other non-commissioned officers and men to preserve a good character i 
the service. Sergeant Nicholls and Private Rose have been — oventy- 
one years in the service, during the whole of which period they have borne a 
most excellent character. 


THER VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 
The 20th Middlesex ,on Saturday, after mustering in Euston-square, marched 


to Regent’s Park Barracks for battalion drill. 
The Yist Middlesex aS Service) 


d 
be 


yy 


There is to be a 
of Bristol and the surrounding 
Durdham Down; and on the following da 


ne the 
latoon drill, ab emcatel 


by band. 
The 3rd and 7th Tower Hamlets Rifles on 


Saturday mustered at their 
quarters to the number of 250, baer ag ee of oe ~~ twine (Major 
ards marched, —— h Whitechapel, 
thence returning by ictoria Park to thal head-quarteen’ 


elect), and afterw: 
Mile-end, and Bow ; 


inspection or review of the volunteer 
counties on June 17. 
there will be a muster at the 
mouth of the river for practice and competition with the 
m Scottish mustered in full 

, on Gaiundey eiarnsen, and marched through Belgravia 
to Battersea Park, where they were put through manual 

other movements. 





artillery corps 
It will be held on 


great guns. 
force, under the com- 


corps were accompanied 
head- 


able. 


where they were dismissed. 
The 26th (her Majesty’s Customs) Volunteers, not 
through the cies of the service, to attend at Brighton, were invited on 


Eastes Monday by the Captain of the 4th compan 
to his villa at Chiselh' 


(Mr. Wybro 


the Collec! 
where, ler haveing os 


disposal on Saturdays 


Several battalion evolutions were 


The Countew of Yarborongh hi has offered three cups, of Sp itae of iy 


guinea for competition amo 
and Holland (Lincolnshire) 
Lincoln on Wednesday, June 5 ; 
June 12; and the the third 


the members of the Lin 


, Kesteven, 
will be shot for at 
» on Wednesday, 


at Boston, on Wednesday, June 19. The Earl of 


—— h also gives a number of prizes to be shot for on the same 


brook, &c., assembled on 
purpose of carrying out the complete evolutions of 
and Charlton com marched 


occasions, 
of Kent Volunteer Rifles, commanded by Colonel Thorold, 
the companies at Woolwich, Chariton, Lewisham, B 
Wednesday week at Eltham Park for the 


a field-day. The Woolwich 


to ground accom: by their respective 
bands, and a large number of spectators, including pe Anes of various 
corps from Woolwich, were present. several m evolutions and 


eviden 

m from Greenwich to 
Creek- , after some al 
men without having paid. 


and Adjutant 

were before Mr. 

answer a charge of forcibly 
It was shown 

their band, were 


been erected in place of the ferry, the private rights of the ferry were trans- 
ferred to the bldge, and that, as the Mutiny Act required the t by 


's service of one-half the ‘gory fe Ww 
those of a ferry, were concerned, the ts must pay 
costs. Another charge, one of assault, was withdrawn. 


M ° 

Captain White, took the of the ited corps, which marched 

trium: h the town, and thence proceeded 

Royal salute of twenty-one in: the 

bere rey a violent storm of rain, some very excellent practice with shot 
> com 

Burlington Bay, is beautifully situated on the high cliff, and fully 300 feet 

below, and at distance of 1500 yards, was moored . 

which looked like a mere in the 


course of ae 

shot , and the first shell burst with equal 
(1st Lincolnshire ), at the request of 
battery report of the tice. The gun 

tion and fuse 7-10ths of an inch ; 


hton. It was a full 


where a wd of bled. 
ban aos spectators was assem) 
the ranks were opened, 


ve 
was occu; 

the various 

tS ee = the Line, 


spot chosen was Barham 
on the high road to Dover. See vane 3 


from the 


unteer corps of East Kent took — ee 


m. Captain White 
ajor Haworth, made the 


was a 42-cwt. 32-pounder, the eleva- 


the target a cask, two feet 


ade mustered on Saturday in con- 
at head-quarters, for the purpose of marching to 
» to be formally introduced to their honorary Colonel, 


of nearly fifty performers; and, ith 
flying, the corps proceeded along the New-road to Regen 


it’s Park, 
On the announcement of 


a, a eeee eens wan See, Sb eae 
bayonets fixed, and the Colonel was received with the 


itably. 
FIELD-DAY IN KENT WITH VOLUNTEERS AND REGULARS.—Thursda: 
in the incidental 


, in whic 
a detach- 
ry. The 


Downs, situated about four miles from Canterbury, 
of 


ectators from 





the adjacent towns and villages, who app 


4 much int 


ted in the move- 





ments gone through. The various movements were well executed. 
PRESENTATION TO LIEUT.-COLONEL BOUSFIELD.—The people of Liver- 


pool, who regard Lieut.-Colonel Bousfield to be one of the o: 
romoters of the present volunteer movement, met yesterday week at the 
presented him with a handsome sword of honour and a cheque 


main 
Towed inks and 


ators and 


for about "£1800, The chair was occupied by = Mayor, awd the meeting was 


addressed by the stipend 


jiary istrate, T. 
Wm. Brown, Lieut.-Colonel Gl: 


tone, MrT. Dd. 


Charles Mozley, > aeaee Lister, and other gentlemen, all of 


eulogised the 
and military capacity. 


Raffles, Esq. ; Lieut.- yO 


Anderson (ex-Mayor), Mr. 
whom hig! 


ur and exertions of Colonel Bousfield, both in his ci 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE RIFLE MATCH.—Opn Wednesday week a grand rifle 
match, open to all the volunteers of the town and comm ef Nottingham, came 
off at Epperstone, in that county, and was attended by a large muster of the 


members of the various corps, as well as by many 


competéd for, first ah 


Company of Rifles to 
Co 
of the rhey wood 
place at Honiton on Tuesday week. T) 
the attendance 


Chase 
of the Robin Hood Rifles, being the first 
BA mor y, an See 3, 1861 ""-—-was presented by 


visitors. Four prizes were 


being a handsome silver cup, valued at £7 ; the second, 
£2 10s.; third, 74 15s.; and fourth, 
trance- The 


inscription— 
ohn M. Perry,of the Ist 
prize in a contest open to 


IFLE ASSOCIATION. The long-advertised rifle contest took 


the following corps were also und—viz. :—The ith Artillery 
volunteers, under Captain Smith ; the Ist Devon Yeomanry; the 8rd, from 
U tory, under the Hon. Mr. Addington; the 5th Devon Rifles, from 
Collum ieee ee See Oe | On the ground were the bands of 
the 20th and 27th, and the drums and fifes of the 13th, which played alter- 
nately @ the day. The first shot was fired at at half-past eleven by Mrs. 
Newman, of a Lieutenent of the 8th, who resides at Trace: oe 
was the lady of Colonel Ord. A centre was cried. The fol- 
lowing was the result of the contest :—150 yards. First —Private 
Halse, 8th ; d prize—Sergeant Bamfick, 8th Buckrell. 300 yards. 
First prize t Hallitt, 20th Broad Hembury ; 

Gould, Ist 500 First Private Musgrove, 13th Honiton. 





aw gee — _ —— of Captain Taylor, and marched to atten, 


nadon (Spettin simple manwuvres. 
T = one of fiaba tiswoode's) assembled on Saturday evening 
in the square of Somerset i ouse, and afterwards marched out, attended by 
their brass and drum-and-fife bands. 

The Queen's whee pe poe on Saturday afternoon mustered at Cariton Ride, 
under oo of Lieutenant-Colonel Lord G. Fitzgerald, and marched 
into Hyde Park for battalion drill. 

The North Middlesex on Saturday mustered on the grand parade of the 
Ri t's Park for battalion drill. On Baster Monday, in spite of the 
i cy of the weather, the gallant 29th marched every step of the way 


Camden-town to Wimbledon, 


be YE tee 
. ait 22 = 





Captain Lets, ssoend company ; 
of cymbals was also i 
a silver bugle to the Torquay com 


T week, on Dadfly Hole n. The weather was fine, and there were : 

present the peer Artillery, under the command of Captain Hi and Cadets ; 11th Tower Hamlets. 
Scbearan Hay; a an Rifle MA Se ieee of n meshes: THE SHAM FIGHT AT WIMBLEDON. 

Rodway and itson, and those Teignmou ‘anteers who had 

ome over bg my Rd Gucsien,—— Tie mannan Of ‘the Glamorgan Ride Corps | e field-day a aay may be looked 


esembled on Monday week for the Caning 
of as 


Colonel Vivian, their commander, con 
ont, sling, spurs, &c., ellyer mounted. 
{gnet to the senior Captain, Mr. lua at, 


onour of presentation wa 


presen: 
, croes-belt and 








THE VOLUNTEER FIELD-DAYS ON EASTER MONDAY 
THE SHAM par = BRIGHTON. 
7% Ranelagh came off, as 


Downs near 


diretion of ‘of ajor- Genera 

of Chichester, Lord Teuenent of ° 
went down to Brighton on the saves iy, 80 - the aos 
that great watering-place had assumed a most warlike —. e 
uniforms representing nearly 


y eight clock on Monday morning volunteer bugles were rousing 
ine elon of Brighton in all directions with the shrill notes of the 
“assembly.” True to the call, the men turned out into the streets with 
heroic to the state of the weather, which just then was, to say 
the least, discouraging. In fact, it was raining in torrents. At half-past 
sight, ha however, there was a break in the clouds out to sea ; Be Fe be 
downpour had ceased, the sun was shining brightly, and all Brighton 
was wreathed in smiles. m that hour out the weather was pro- 
pitions and cheery as a day in June. Brighton is not, as a general 
a hardw town. On Monday, therefore, it at once took 
advantage of the display to Fg be itself a holiday. The shops were 
almost as generally closed as had been Sunday, and the streets all 
along the line of route to be traversed and occupied by the 
volunteers were thronged with spectators from the town itself, 
and the adjoining districts, The first detachments from London 
began to arrive a little before nine o’clock. The trains, which were 
filled by men of all regiments, and all cheering and waving their hats 
from the windows, drew up outside the passenger station at a 
huge outbuilding for rolling stock, capable of containing some 5000 
men, The instant the train stopped the men were out, and, passing 












this they the shed, formed up at once in the open i iogne beyond, From 
marched down, headed by their pewre ere 4 the Montpelier- 
road, towenils the Level, where were bat 


Nothing could be finer (sa: 


Daily New. > ome the scene as 
viewed from the Grand Stan 


just before the “ihn commenced 


be seen 
sere Wil eateed te detiell Wile te own exw of 


-steamer 
as if it lad come 


the stand, down low in a nad smoky wie —. whole town of 
Brighton could be taken in at a glance, and each road leading there- 
from ee its long advancing line of the dark columns =< 
glancing of the coming volunteers. Military music, ming 
with mich cheering filled the aff, 90 with the Downs and the sea, 
ade to e mare volunteers, the ds, and the fine weather, 
ably never was & more De ge combination of sight and sound 
got tagether om holiday than t which regaled at least a hundred 
spectators on Brighton a. on Easter Monday. 
The troops having been all collected and massed in columns according 
to the published in the morning’s papers, Major-General Sir 
, a lett, attended b an Aide-de-Camp, and accompanied by the 
Earl of Chichester took his Jace within the racecourse paling, im- 
mediately opposite the Grand Stand, and the marching past com- 
menced. It was beautifully done by all the corps, and marked an 
immense improvement on the performances of last year. The 
Sussex and me Ports Artillery came first, and were loudly cheered, 
the Brighton public evidently —s highly — at their firm 
read and martial bearing. came the South Middlesex, the 
and which was the object of a 
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the he te no get ook their march along the curve of the racecourse, 
le following them in large numbers, and repaired to the hill, 
eir manceuvres were to commence. Unhappily the exigencies 
of the battle and the character of the ground carried them very 
soon out of sight of the occupants of the Grand Stand, and those 
of the latter who were not active or curious enough to follow the 
fortunes of the war descended into Mr. Careless’s refreshment saloon, 
and made a very careful and satisfactory inspection of his commiscariat 
arrangements, But this was not for the army or its chronicler. 
baat y heey en by their early journey from town, or their terrible 
m the station—four miles up a tremendous hill—the volun- 
teers marched steadily on up hill and down valley, taking up positions 
and defending them to the Seath, forming squares to resist cavalry and 
driving the said cavalry into the sea, and all the time keeping up a 
constant din of murderous file and volley firing, which was as close 
and as steady as if it had been that of the Guards at Inkermann. In 
a hollow on the seaside the artillery took up its position, pounding the 
invaders with six-pound shot, while the infantry on the other side 
——— them with rifie-bullets, or drove them before them with the 
yonet. The various corps of ‘the volunteer army came to a halt on 
| the fourth of the closely-contested hills. The officers being called to 
the front, Major-General Scarlett addressed them as follows :— 
or oo Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in expressing to you 
the entire ion = which I have witnessed the proceedings of to-day. 
Having been y the Secretary of State for War to attend officially 
and the Seclattons te this force, I shall have extreme satisfaction in 
reporting that they have reflect the t credit not only upon you, 
gentlemen, who have commanded brigades, but also u op you who have com- 
manded battalions, and upon the volunteer force which you have Wihas een 
commanded. I have compared these evolutions with those ay gid J i 
my duty to see Suey pees 2 the Line ; and, when I consider 
comparatively limited opportunities of assembling and exercising in Lowe 
numbers which the volunteer force has enjoyed, I am not only gratified but 
completely astonished at the perfection with which the various manceuvres 
have been accomplished. I think the volunteer force is under a debt of 
emp ptt ney as well for the able manner in which he has laid 
of the day's proceedings as for the energetic and skilful 
manner in Felich he hes commendon this large force. I beg to assure you that 
it will be a great gratification to me to present so favourable a report of the 
poh proceedings to the War Office as the complete success of this day warrants 
me in doing. 

Thus terminated the proceedings of a very brilliant and successfu 
volunteer sham fight, in which excellent generalship was exhibited on 
the part of the officers, and wonderful pluck, bottom 
and discipline by the officers and men. 


We subjoin the official list of the forces engaged :— 





ARTILLERY BRIGADE.—Colonel , Commanding.—Ist Battalion 
hton Artillery, 4th Cinque Ports, 2nd Hauts, 2nd Sussex. 
18ST DRIGADE RIFLE Vourwriens — Lieutenant: Colonel a 
; Captain D. . Deedes, ie, Battalion : Colonel , 
Ist 32nd (Guards). 2nd Battalion : Major 
Atherley, South Middlesex. : Captain Ives, 11th Middlesex 
(st. 's); 36th Middlesex (P gton). 
2ND BRIGADE.— Lord manding ; 


Battalion : Colonel Coly ill, 
as ; 4th, 13th, 17th, aist, 
3RD BRIGADE.- Colonel 


Moorsom Penton, 
; 8rd Sussex (A.B.) 


; Major 
Set Mian being foe 
, Ind Sussex (A.B.) 


Brigage 

ajor.—Ist Battalion : Hans Winchester) (A.B.) ; 3rd 
Hanus (ALB.) 6th Hlanta (corps). Sod Betinlion : Major Roupell, 19th Surrey ; 
hyn $ Battalion : Colonel Sir H. T. Fletcher, 2nd 
Surrey (A.B.) ; 


). 
20th Si Norwood). 
vn ATR ery 8. Dighton 





| On as a success, although the weather was most unpropitious. A 

rain ueness the corps from their muster at "Kn htsbridge along 

the whole line of their march to Wimbledon ; and, although there was 
slight cessation during the bivouac hour on the common, it came 
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“ SANCHO PANZA,” BY THE LATE C, R, LESLIE, R.A., IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 


“SANCHO PANZA," BY THE LATE ©, R, LESLIE, R.A, 


No English artist, perhaps no artist of any school, has entered into 
the humour of the inimitable creations of ites so thoroughly as 
the late CO, R, Leslie, to whom the “ History and Adventures of the 
Renowned Don Quixote” have afforded the subjects for several of his 
most admirable pictures, of some of which he has had “ occasion to 
roduce repetitions, to supply the demands of his numerous admirers, 
ks to the liberality of private patrons of native art—public 
patronage is not to be expected for it—the National Collection contains, 
amongst several ‘imens of this painter, two in this his most felicitous 
vein—viz., “ Sancho Panza in the A ents of the Duchess,” a repe- 
tition of the picture painted for the 1 of Egremont (1824), painted 
in 1844 for Mr, Vernon, and “Sancho Panza” as Governor of Lame 
inted for Mr. Sheepshanks in 1889, and now forming parts of the 
ernon and Sheepshanks Collections — ang § 

Of the latter picture we give an Engraving. All who are properly read 
in their Don Quixote will recollect how Sancho Panza, on entering upon 
his governorship of the island of Barataria, was paraded about the town 
a crowd of officials and vulgar moBocracy, and after a succession 
of fatiguing ceremonies was conducted to a sumptuous palace, where his 
eyes were gladdened by the a) ce of an t repast which he 
prepared himself to di great gusto, one of the pages having 


| tucked a laced bib under his chin, and all the other attendants bein 
| apparently intent upon the grateful duties of their office, They 
| knew how at this interesting moment Pedro Rezio, the Court physician, 
| who stood at one side at the head of the table, wand in d, suc- 
| Cessively motioned away every dish at the very moment poor Sancho 
| was about to touch it, under the pretence that he was placed there to 
watch over the Governor's health and prevent him from eating what 
might not agree with his constitution, the worthy man bearing this 
strange interposition of authority with wonderful calmness and 
philosophy for a time, considering it “all right,” according to the 
etiquette of But when at length he finds the entire 
| down to the very olla podrida prohibited to him, accom- 
ied by a recommendation to content himself with “about a 
undred con: wafers and a few thin slices of quince, which will 
sit easy on his ach and assist digestion,” his wrath gets the better 
of him, * he threatens to cudgel Pedro Rezio and the —— fra- 
| ternity o t physicians out of the island, adding emphatically, 
“ Begone ! Doctor Pedvo Positive, or positivel I will take up this 
chair in which I sit and make immediate plication to your skull ; 
| amd, chould I be called to scscuns for fs wien I ign my govern- 
—_ exculpate myself by proving that I have service to 
God Be Guy beg mt y , Who was a scandal to the com- 
monwealth, me have something to eat therefore or take back 


Tre 


your government ; for a post that will not afford victuals is not worth 
a LL” 

study of this single head—in which it has been suggested 
that Chantrey, the sculptor, may have aided the artist by sitting as a 
model for the expression—is a grand conception. The animal features, 
the matted , the look of mingled lexity and disappointment, 
the suggestion of an attempt to argue the question in the midst of 
gathering rage, are admirably depicted in it. The hand and wand 
mysteriously introduced from the side unmistakably indicate the 
situation, and leave poor Sancho in undivided ion of the 
scene, In 1855 Leslie painted the same incident. in full for Lady 


Chantrey. 


“THE THREE BROTHERS.” BY ROSA BONHEUR, 


MDLLE. Rosa BONHEUR never, we think, painted a more charming pic- 
ture, certainly she never produced one more to our liking, than that little 
affair in the present Exhibition of the French Gallery entitled “The 
Three Brothers,” of which we have great pleasure in giving an Engraving. 
Admirably truthful, as she always is in the delineation of animal life, 
as well as of many features of lan she has too generally taken 
both under their phases of wildness, as on the Hig mountain 
range, or under circumstances of strong and studied action, as in 
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enter as a matter of 
all these asperities of style have been cast 
aside, and we have a little domestic group, in a snug little landscape, 
just such as our own Morland would have delighted to paint; and, 
saying this, could we give it higher praise ? 4 
little donkeys—brown, tawny, and —are standing on a 
broken of ground near some firs, from w ich their master is 
cutting . There is something very winning in their air-of 
humility and resignation as they patiently wait for their load ; and 
their obvious condition shows that they are not in the habit of being 
illtreated. The picture, as a picture, is nicely composed, particularly 
in respect of colour. How pleasing is the blending of various hues in 
the central group, heightened by the patches of white, and red, and 
n on the back of one of the asses! The textural treatment is per- 
fect, equally that of the soft curly coats of the three brothers as 
of the sparse though verdant herbage on which they are placed. 


light and warmth should 
picture before us, however, 








THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE. 

Tuts strike, now nearly brought to a close, scarcely merits notice. As, 
however, it is accompanied by many indications of local disturbance in 
the labour market, a few words in regard to it may not bein vain. Not 
long since we chronicled the sad conclusion of a prolon struggle 
between capital and labour, the distressing effects of which have been 
strikingly revealed to the attentive eye in the late returns of the 
Registrar-General. Now we are again called to narrate how the same 
forces are drawn up, the one beneath the friendly protection of the 
bank, the other beneath the blank walls of the workhouse. No pro- 

hetic foresight is needed to foretell the result. The many, with the 
feeblest supply of arms and provisions, and the few, fully prepared at 
all points for the encounter, stand opposed. Were justice upon the 
side of the many we should not despair of their cause, since a sense of 
wrong would unnerve their opponents as much as a sense of right 
would nerve themselves, In 1842 we saw justice on the side of the 
workmen, and advocated the workman’s cause ; now, however, justice 
is too evidently with the master to permit of our advocating 
any other cause thati“his, At the same time, we affect not to 
conceal the greatest sympathy with men whom we believe to be 
misled. It would be satisfactory, indeed, to help in any way to 
avert another conflict and another catastrophe. But, when the 
leaders of the movement are bent upon precipitating matters, the 
view of expostulation is with difficulty heard amongst the clatter of 
spouting-honses. The object before these trade committees is victory, 
and victory to the committee is, as mn a thinking man has found 
out, slavery to the befooled workman. It is of no consequence that 
the forces are shattered and dispirited from the defeat of 1859; it is of 
no consequence that the exchequer is empty ; it is of no consequence 
that what shou'd be a season of hopefulness should be turned into one 
of sorrow and wailing, and that wives and little children should be 
made to pass through horrors similar to those of a siege; it is of no 
consequence that thousands of men engaged in subordinate trades, 
with their families, must be thrown into a state of involuntary 
idleness and poverty, unalleviated by the union fund. 

The highest classes of mechanics have long ago abandoned trades’ 
unions, and why? Simply because they found thére were no combi- 
nations more unfriendly to working men. Hugh Miller has left on 
record the estimate he formed, when a stonemason, of strikes and their 
leaders, While allowing the right to combine, he = that combina- 
tion will avail little for want of true leadership. To quote his own 
words :—“ It is the wilder spirits that dictate the conditions, They are 
tyrants to their fellows ere they come into collision with the masters. 
Their true leaders are almost always forced into opposition, and thus, 
separating between themselves and the men fitted by nature to render 
them formidable, they fall under the direction of mere chatterers and 
stump orators,” &c, William Somerville, who had a bitter experience 
in such matters, states, in his autobiography, “it was as a labouring 
man, from the hands of his comrades, save in one memorable instance, 
that he had experienced all the tyranny and oppression of which he 
had been the victim.” If the men now on strike could only be induced 
to forsake the pothouses and employ their leisure at the various 
mechanics’ institutes in the study of the commercial history of Great 
Britain they would clearly perceive the curse that has attended trade 
unions—a curse which has affected the whole nation, but which has 
expended its full force on the unionists themselves. They would see 
that wages have never been permanently raised by strikes, and that, as 
for the combinations of masters to defraud workmen of their due, the 
same spirit of competition which defeats all their own efforts to ruin 
masters prevails to prevent masters from obtaining labour save on such 
terms as the law of supply and demand permits. They would see in 
the present proposition what the leaders of the strike see but too clear! 
—that the masters have at last hit upon the only method by whi 
the industrious workman shall be released from the burden of 
the idle or incapable, and shall be rendered more able to help his fellows 
by being set free to make the best use of his time. Now, let us look 
at the case. It appears that on the 7th of March the five branches of 
the building trade memorialised the Association of Master Builders to 
reduce the hours of labour from ten to nine, the wage remaining the 
same ; in other words, the old question, on which the workpeople were 
defeated in 1859, was again brought up. Messrs, Kelk, of Pimlico, and 
Messrs. Lucas, of Lambeth, who have stood prominently forward 
during this contest, finding themselves likely to be again involved ina 
senseless struggle, wherein victory, though it might humble one party, 
would bring gain to none, made a very prompt and sensible reply to 
this effect :—“ Your day — be as long or as short as you please. 
Henceforth we will have nothing to do with so fertile a source of dis- 
pute. We pro to pay by the hour, and to increase the wages of 
the skilled mechanic from 63d. per hour to 7d., and of the labourer from 
4d. to 44d.” The public expressed itself highly satisfied with this 
arrangement, and the great body of the workpeople would have 
embraced the proposal gladly, had they not been coerced to withdraw 
from the workshops by the committees, who, fearing for their craf 
counselled non-compliance, on the ground that the innovation would 1 
to “ working overtime,” which, simply translated, means the assump- 
tion of freedom on the part of the mechanic to make the most of his 
skill and industry. Since this reply to the present time all the power 
of these trades unions have been put forth: threatening gangs of 
intimidators have been paid to keep men from entering the marked 
yards and to look after the wavering ; subscription-lists have been left 

with such as continued at work ; deputations have scoured the pro- 
vinces to solicit aid to arouse a spirit of disquiet ; sympathy meetings 
have been got up; a case of tyranny has been made out ; the suffering 
have been clothed in the garments of martyrdom, and dunned into the 
belief that somebody else is to blame for what they have suffered. 
A great deal has been said about the leisure needed for intellectual 
pursuits; and, indeed, the whole movement has been enveloped, as 
usual, in the glorious halo of patriotism. Deputations have waited 
upon Messrs. Kelk and Lucas, but these gentlemen have remained firm 
to the payment-by-hour system, which is the one rinciple for 
which they contend. The result of all the interviews—in which the 


Labour reply, “The terms of employment must not be decided by com- 
petition, but by the reasonable wants of our clients ;” while Labour 
itself, pong ubiously between the two masters, is suddenly decided 
by a whispered threat and cries of “Hear! hear !” to the last sentiment, 

ow, this may be a very bold position for the weakest party, but is it 
a very wise one? Can it be sustained ? 

Even in 1842, when justice was on the side of the “turn-outs,” the 
masters did not yield, gh the public, by means of ishing the 
corn laws, did, The master was as powerless then as he is now, con- 
sistently with his own safety, to pay a higher wage than the law of 
supply and demand indicated, e same public which ruled that 

sion must rule this one. The builder merely stands between the 
public and the labourer, for the convenience of both. Should the 


reply, “ 


iol scarce you must expect to pay a 


Perhaps this relation is even 
in Manchester and Salford during 


people 


inf 
advance would be made in their charges for painting. If the 
think unreasonable ting 


of Manchester the demand , less 
will be done, a good many men will be thrown out of employ, 
who, seeing their mistake, will gladly secure work on the old terms, 
Putting, then, the contractors aside, the struggle appears to be 
between the public who want houses and the labourers who want 
bread, The public can fo its Exhibition of 1862, but can the work- 
man forego his loaf? A shift may be made for a time without bricks 
and mortar, but how long can the stomach be made to go without 
food? The contest is too ag, a We know its conclusion before 
it commences. Within our own knowledge the contest has occurred 
so often, and always with the same results, that it would be wonderful 
if we did not, Recall the spinners’ strike in Manchester, After in- 
curring a loss in wages of upwards of £300,000, the men returned to 
their work at a reduction of fifty per cent on those to raise 
which they had staked ing but existence. The strike which 
followed it in 1829 bore nearly the same results. At Stalybridge 
30,000 ms turned out for ten weeks, sacrificed wages amounting to 
about £250,000, and returned on the masters’ terms. But we need not 
extend the mournful category of delusion and failure. Look where we 
will, to Preston, to ares, Sie Dublin, robbed of its once flourish- 
ing manufactures by the unthinking waywardness of labour, in fact at 
London itself, no later than the 1859, and the circumstances are 
the same, There are a few |} cases, indeed, in which strikes have 
gained an advantage where masters were feeble or isolated ; but where 
they have been driven to show themselves not targets to be shot at, 
but armed men, with a very decided objection to being marched like 
dummies into the columns of the Gazette—in other words, where they 
have ae combined in self-defence—the men have invariably 
retired miserably discomfited. 

The “turn-outs” may as well look at another fact. The masters 
will no longer allow the trades unions to dictate to them the number 
of hours their horses or their machinery shall work. Let the loss be 
calculated which contractors would thus sustain were machinery 
stopped and horses unharnessed at four or five o’clock every afternoon 


THE REPURT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION OF EDUCATION, 
THE following s ary of the bulky report of the Education Com 
missioners is the Nonconformist :— 


so as to comprehend 
tion distributed over every part 


ve » With respect not only to the 

Nagy in schools, but as to the general condition of the population 
, and as to its effect on their habits and conduct. Besides this 
unicated than fifty persons 


with more ; 
of the country. a 


are to ume are the Bishop of Car! 

Lord Lyttelton, Rev. Canon Guthrie, * , Lady D Miss 

Carpenter, Rev. G. H. Hamilton, Rev. T. W. Davids, Mr. H. 8, Keats, Golonel 

Stobart, &. The witnesses examined the Commissioners it Sir J. 

P. K. Shuttleworth, Mr. K. W. " 

Rev. W. J. Unwin, and several of 

addition to the information thus 

in commuuication with the leading educational societies, from whom they 

obtained information of so complete a character as to enable them 
tables which almost equal in value those 

obtained at the Census of 1851. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. 
It is proved by the returns published joners that the schools 





to suit such a fancy, and no one will wonder that the hour system is 
determined upon. They could not a; to the nine-hour system if | 


same thing. 

Tarn which way they will, these deluded people find everything 
against them, The masters, the public, their fellow-workmen, their | 
own interests, all cry shame upon them, Even their last hope, the | 
relieving officer, is against them, for parish relief is only for such | 
as cannot work, or for whom no work is to be found, Had | 
Messrs. Kelk, Lucas, and Peto had reason to think that the present | 
artial strike formed part of a combined scheme, of course they must 
ave resorted to “a lock out,” as Mr. Mark Noble told them in the | 
Surrey Gardens in 1859, when he addressed the operatives. “If the | 
masters,” said he, “ had not shut their shops and blocked the men out, 


| 


‘we should have had ample money to carry out the nine-hour move- 


ment, but, as the masters have locked out many thousands of men, how 
do you suppose that we can guarantee you anything like a tangible | 
support?” We are glad, however, that they are merciful in their 
view of the matter, and do not adopt a course whereby the innocent 
would be made to suffer with the guilty. They never were so 

in the conscious rectitude of their own intentions, in the support 
public opinion, or in the saving efficacy of “strike clauses in contracts,” 
and can, therefore, afford to expostulate before they turn the key upon 
men who are too ignorant or too selfwilled to discover in them 
friends advancing to sever the bond of galling servitude which | 
bind them to the trades unions. When these remarks are published 
it is possible that all may be concluded, that the masters’ | 
terms may be accepted, and the men have returned to work, 
Let us suppose it so. A word, then, on the gin. Strikes are 
imagined to be profitable affairs : Jet us see. From Friday, the 15th of 
March, to Friday, the 12th of April, includes four weeks. The strike 
concluding, say, on the latter date leaves a balance against the labourer 
of £6 12s.; and how many Saturday half-holidays, from half-past one 
to four o'clock, must he work to make up the loss? Add to this the | 
heavy balance against him on account of the strike of 1859, in the same | 
cause, which he has had no ey of wiping out by “working | 
overtime,” and the case looks a very hopeless one indeed. The only | 
advantage he has gained is the free disposal of his labour, and for this | 
he stands indebted 

public opinion, 


A FRENCH PLEA FOR ENGLAND'S DISARMAMENT. 


THE Débats has a long article on Lord Palmerston’s speech at Tiverton, 
The following is an extract from our contemporary’s observations :— 
That the state of agitation and uncertainty which disquiets Europe may 
oblige all the Powers, great and small, to take more than usual precautions, | 
we cannot deny; but that the first Minister 

have no other means of obtaining enormous votes of money and 








ical 


Commons, the monstrum horrendum of invasion, is what we cannot 
or rather what we too well. If France does 


value but in number both as to men and ships, is not 
upon a struggle with the naval power of Great Britain, w is the 
danger? History is full of instructions which we must not neglect. There 
are temptations which the best friends when they are the strongest cannot 
always resist. The most ordinary prudence would recommend not 4 
them to the trial. But it is averred that, besides the squadron in the Chinese 
seas, whose co-operation Lord Palmerston has not, it must be admitted, yet 
made a ground of reproach, France has not one single armed vessel more than 
she possesses in ordinary times, A, whom, therefore, are prepared the 
formidable armaments of England, sixteen vessels in the Mediterranean, 
where we have only eight, her squadron in the Channel, where we have not 


they would, or at least the public would not, which amounts to the | a 


to Messrs, Lucas, Kelk, and Peto, together with the 


of England should once more | 


oratori: 
effects than by parading before the volunteers, as well as the House of ts 
‘a 


not arm, if France is not armed, if her navy, inferior not only in | 
to enter | 





one? Must we arm also? Sask ts Go quuien \OSR sages Ba ae > 





which we do not hesitate to answer—Yes. Who, then, be the first to halt 
in this ruinous and reckless course, if not the stronger? Lord Palmerston 


| France had full right to create herself a navy, if not superior, at least 
equal, to that of England. His Lordship cannot have su that 
France awaited his good pleasure ere she assumed that ht inherent 
in her as a great maritime Power; but the statesman might have un- 
dertstood that in not proceeding more rapidly with the reconstitution 
of our navy we were anxious that the exercise of a right should not be taken 
. Not wishing for war, and happily 

y preximate cause for one with England, it must have 

appeared impolitic to the French Government to load the country with burdens 
which would inevitably have caused alarm and excited dangerous forebodings. 
What would , we Lord Palmerston and all political men who know 
France, if the Em ’s Minister of Marine, in presenting his budget to the 
Legislative Body, justly alarmed at the disproportion of the forces available for 


recently deigned to acknowledge, and we have taken note of it, that 


oy the Commissi 
have done more than — a. pace with the increase of population. Lord 
fl 18 showed that at that time the rtion of week- 
he po} . Next came Kerry’s returns 
5 it still ly correct), which showed a 
proportion of 1 week-day scholar to 11°27 of the popu The returns of 
the Census of 1851 gave a proportion of 1 to 8°36 of the population ; and now 
those o by the Education Commission give a proportion of 1 scholar to 
~~ 7°7 of the estimated - 
of steady in respect 
ty popes Se 


q also 
tate education, this country has reached 





of education. 
The number of scholars in Sunday schools 1858 was 2,411,554, and in 
evening schools 80,966. 
ACCOMMODATION AND ATTENDANCE. 
for scholars is found to be ample. We gather from the 
reference made to the general 


5 answer to 
of some schools? the 


The average duration of attendance is to be nearly six years. 
CAUSES OF AND REMEDIES FOR NON-ATTENDANCE. 
The Commissioners made minute inquiries as to the causes of non-attendance 


| aischool. As a result it is stated that two propositions are established. The 


first is that almost all parents appreciate the importance of elementary edu- 
cation, and that the —_ parents are anxious to obtain it for their 
children. The second is they are not to sacrifice the earnings of 
their children for this purpose ; and that 


oners, but they cannot 


indifferen 

ag, cause of it is to be found in the intemperance, 
apathy, and recklessness of the most degraded part of the population. The 
result of their examination is expressed in the words of the Commissioners, 
that “independence is of more importance than education.” They therefore 
do not d any pulsory . Their several convictions on this 
part of the subject—one of the most important sections of the inquiry—are 
contained in the following 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


Our principal conclusions in relation to this part of our subject are as 


schoool attendance are such that three-fifths 
schools attend sufficiently to be able 
and write with tolerable ease, and to 
of their condition in life, besides being 


Mert, 








That the presen’ 
of the children resorting to elemen 





discouraging. 
of compulsion would outweigh an 
from it under the present state of 
private fae poche mf resist, or would be 








wages 
wing it from 

‘orts should be directed princi 
n than to apres ye 

the p Z' aimed 

between school and labour 

the whole of their time in school. That, under the present circumstances of 

society, a satisfactory point will have been hed when to the 

infant-school at the age of three, and from the infant-school to 

at the age of six or seven, and remain in the day 

twelve, rdi the ci st. of their p 


which they are ;. provided 
books, not less than four hours a d 


than thirty — ng — most a : 
f -f weeks year. there 
— any education to prevent well-directed efforts to 


ton. 

















war in the two navies, should ask fer a supplement of 100 millions in his 
credits? We well know what would be said in France—that war was 
imminent ; for our parts, we should be lees disposed to think so; but the millions 

| -— be voted, nor would any one in England have reason to be astonished 
at it. 


The article concludes in the following terms :— 
We shall never be backward in calling the attention @ our country, as is 
| the duty of every Frenchman who writes or speaks, to what is passing on 
the other side of the Channel. Never has England received from any 
Government, more than from the present one of France, more important and 
manifest proofs of goodwill and true cordiality. How comes it, then, that 
the whole of England is at this moment based on mistrust, not to say 
jeal ~ % France? We cannot allow any one to believe that we are over- 
reac! 
strongest and cleverest policy—and that is trath. 


P ts on the subject of 
this t of attend from meeting with general success. 
effort should at the eame time be made, 
up the education = received, to which 

libraries would form a valuable A 
wE.cossd tor educational purposes from the years of childhood now neglected 
by preparing the children for the day-schools in good infant-schools. 


? SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 








reference the worth of the instruction given in the schools 
Cotte cetera ve arrived ab conclusions that will not be deemed very satis- 


of the Privy Council . All the Assistant 
tary teaching ; 


or cajoled. There is something still stronger and cleverer than the | 














oe a - 4 ing demands of thropists rather the Privy Council inspectors, and their accounts audited on the That 
which they have no direct personal motive are regulated by the increasing om mervice. hey have felt it thelt ho person shall be appointed to the mastership of an endowed schoo who shall 


not perform a most arduous duty, 
for performing, and which they seem to have been ooguatemnes to — upon ae by the ite requirements of the _— rom he th a 
win that the faul! with ho the question stands after twenty-nine years have either taken an 
uote Mr. Un to show ault res' uty, ever, to regard q as y y mtinostand ay, a that ev int t shall t 
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as almost hopeless. 
the managers of schools. The result is, they say, that, “ while it would be far | a po to own; andon the rejection of their own view petency fro’ 
i from the truth to infer that the inspected schools have failed, they have 0 Py thane the second resort, the scheme of assistance approved by the | certified to, and, if duly made, confirmed by, oe ee — ee 
certainly not succeeded in ed to any considerable extent the bulk of majority of their colleagues, which they regard as better in every respect, | Privy Council be empowered in case of need to upon — 7 ~ | 
the children who have passed them.” I and assisted schools ond, above all, as a far to justice than the present extremely | an inquiry into thestate of any endowed school, and, in case t mane be foun 
are proved, however, to be superior to uninspected and unassisted schools. partial . We have tho fit to state the differences among inefficient, to empower the trustees to remove him or pension him off ; and in 
ce ta important t. It must not be inferred that this is the only the last resort to remove him or pension him off themselves. That every 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL SYSTEM. matter on which we . Ina subject involving so many statements, 50 appointment of a master to an endowed school be made after public notice, 
, and so many executive details, | stating the qualifications required and inviting candidates to send in = 


The Commissioners trace the history of the Privy Council system from its inferences, so man neral ciples, 
Metall, es characteristic features. | universal concurrence ny genet be expected, and has not, in fact, been | names. That instruments of foundation, and other instruments regulating 








They believe it has accomplished much good; but that, as a system, it has | obtained.” 

— 1 16,000 ie lcte tes hosts oe tants wate —_— fi of instrument for those purposes be pared by 
and n » nearly 8c ; Wi then develo) lan, of whi ‘orm t for P pre ’ 
schy containing more than half a million of children, are entirely: passed Rane p their proposed plan, of which the rument foto in this form be valid when in the Privy 
over. assistance is offered on such conditions that the poorer : Council 0: That the vestry of any parish be empowered to socept a school 
which want the aid most, cannot avail themselves of it; nor is there any | PLAN FOR GIVING ASSISTANCE TO THE SCHOOLS OF THE INDEPENDENT | gite and buildings for the use of the parish, and to bind themselves and their 
immediate prospect of their being able to do so. It is commonly said thet te POOR. successors to keep the buildings in ° 
‘system “helps those who help themselves.” But the 1. That all assistance given to the annual maintenance of schools shall be EDUCATION OF CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES, PRINTWORKS, 


observe, isa fallacy, since the poor cannot help themselves the districts where simplified and reduced to ts of twokinds. The first of these grants shall 
the rich will not help them. To make exceptions in favour of special ee ot the general taxation of the country, in consideration of the | -. MINES, AND COLLIERIES. “ae é 
need is quite out of t! power of Government, which cannot grant a favour to fulfilment of certain conditions by the managers the with a view to prevent the present evasions of ucation clauses 
| one claimant without gran’ it to all,and ewes ge making specie! allowances | with these conditions is to be ascertained by the inspectors. The second shall the Factory Acts, no certificate of school attendance be considered valid unless : 
i to the district the poor of which are most in would, be giving a the county rates, in consideration of the attainment of a the school from which it is issued, shall have been ee gq 4 
premium to the illiberality or apathy of the iandlords in those certain degree of knowledge by the children in the school during the year pre- that purpose, Le - — 0 
Another grave objection to the system, as we have seen, is that, the payment. The existence of this degree of knowledge shall be ascer- | Valid for one year, and that lists of the 8 80 declan’ Y gran lye 
though the inspected schools are far superior to uninspected, byexs ted by county and borough boards of education here- | cates be published in the local That, the D.-.. _ ee eeineteel 
tae ewe mnewtns exibition insrsion ‘Ths ear | fnaferdxoriod. 3. That no scoot shailbe ended to thew grants which Ball | Suention be dru othe A i rock all the inspectors of factories on the 
4, * 
condiaions + The scheel oat in subject. (in October, 1858), and to the following methods for remedying 











caer a ed in wollen ysiting iid arithmetic co alarge pro- 2 office . Council the of the inspecto’ 
thoroughly groun , ; at the of the on report ins! r, as an 
rtion of the scholars leave at an earl 1 ent <ehet there elementary school for ho shamntion of the poor. The school shall be certified | the defects complained of—namely, the extending half-time = 
overwhslning evidence from her M 3 inspectors to the effect that not by the inspector to be healthy and properly drained and tilated, and printworke, or restricting the children to alternate days of wen, ee ter- 
5 more than one-fourth of the children receive a good education. The exami- | supplied with offices ; and the pal school shall in at least eight coke gS and os 
moton made by the inspectors into the most elementary part of the instruction Pulled wc ot superficial area for each child in average daily attendance. 3. to the education boys employed mines collieries being a 
is not sufficiently searchi and the master or mistress has no sufficient That there shall be paid upon the average daily attendance of the children inasmuch as they allow the ce a i hoster the 
. motive to undergo the dradgery which such instruction involves. The | q the year preceding the inspector's visit as the Committee of Council tests of Pp ry, the be compelled to attend at schoo! g 
administrative complication of the system appears aleoto be excessive, | shall Ax from time to time the sums specified in Part I., chap. 6, for each fall time specified in the Act (23 and 24 Vict., c. cli.) ; and that (as in the case 
child, according to the opinion formed by the inspector of the discipline, of factories) no certificate of school attendance be valid unless the school from 
: character ot the school. 4. That there shall also be pag Sh alae aa by the insp to be excellent, good, or fair 
‘or purpose. 
¢ children in attendance throughout the year as have been under the instruc- EDUCATION OF PAUPER CHILDREN. 
ti teachers or assistan That the influences of workhouses = Se children educated within their 
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governed A t and routine. 

undue rigidity and by diminut‘on of local interest in popular education, 
another alleged defect. Finally, there is the great pressure on the central 
revenue, to which Chancellors of the Exchequer are beginning to demur. 
According to the estimate of the Commission, the present system, if extended 
to the whole country, would cost upwards of two millions a year. Dr. Temple, 
who is thorougly acquainted with it, and is much — to its continuance, 
states that its tendency is, by stant relaxati of its conditions, to attain 










6. reco 

managers of all schools fulfilli the conditions specified in rule 3 shall be | pauper sc t. 

ced to pa ou fc ae be, | Bra ie raiment of separa school WY ORY SG" Gor’ pauper 
“ undred and fort; it to inco: a c of r 

in jo ag hay ee Lignan Footy i ‘den di oa liged to make the education of the child a condition of the 




























the enormous sum of five — = R . in the foll 

‘The Commissioners’ record of the present system expressed jow- | in the year preceding the day of examination and who passes an ex the g be ob! 

ing words :— fore examiner i : , writing, arithmetic, and who, if a girl, also | out-door relief of the parent, and to pay the necessary school fees out of the 

“* We have seen that its leading principles have been, to Pevcation 69 passes in plain work. The seven years of age | rates. 

aid to private subscriptions, Pr raize the standard of education by im- | shall not be examined, but the amount of the grant shall be determined by EDUCATION OF VAGRANTS AND CRIMINALS. 

aye character of the schools fhout the country ; the’ it the average number of children in daily attend , 20s. being paid on account That ragged schools be regarded, as at present, “* as institutions 
enlisted, in the promotion of education, a amount of each child. 7. That the combined grants from the central fund and the | constantly tending to become elementary schools ;” and that public assistance 

activity, and that, a g all in ith opinion, it has | county board shall never exceed the fees or subscriptions, or 15s. per child on | be continued to which are also industrial schools. That the English 

P Jk management of the schools in the hands of different | the average attendance. ‘Act for industrial schools being too limited, the Scotch Act (Mr. Dunlop's, 17 

— ominations. In these it has been most successful. But tee . and 18 Vict., c. lxxiv.) be extended to Eng gh certified ind 

we find that it d d dition of aid, an amount of voluntary sub- COUNTY AND BOROUGH BOARDS OF EDUCATION. trial schools are at present effective, they should be as pro- 

8. That in every county or division of a county having aseparate county rate | yisional institutions ; and that children who are peculiarly in of being 


asa 
scriptions which many schools placed under ‘disadvantageous circumstances 
be to raise; that it enlists, in many places, = of 


and in its bearing on the younger pupils ; and that, while the necessity of 
referring many arrangements in every school to the central office embarrasses 
the Committee of Council with a mass of detail, the difficulty of investigating 
minute and distant claims threatens to become an element at once of expense 
andof dispute. We find further that one of its leading supporters asserted in 
Parliament ‘ it was not intended by those who in 1839 commenced the — 
that its plan should be such as to pervade the whole country ;’ we see it 
has been found necessary to break in upon the original principleof proportion- 
ing aid to subscription, and that this leads to a vast increase of expense, 

we therefore conclude that, if the system is to become national, prompt means 
would be taken to remedy defects which threaten to injure its success in 
proportion to its extension, and to involve the revenue in an excessive 


expr i 


there shall be a county board of education appointed in the following manner :— | criminal be educated in the district or separate schools for pauper children. 
The Court of Quarter Sessions shall elect any namber of mem) _ ding | ‘That district and separate schools for pauper children be declared to be ipso 
* being ~\ the ——— 4 bang peace, or —— or are oo facto nies ~~ myer — of —, in ~ cree being 
boards guardians ; members shall elect ther | satisfactorily conducted, t ven to them be continued. 
person: ceeding nisters of religio' count 
— atx, Tho number of ut . -~ toga A EDUCATION OF CHILDREN IN STATE SCHOOLS. 
in corporate tows which, ot Oeil may appuins 8 Se ree | ar natng oe a the Army ochoole Ve ia normal school be 
000 1 wn council may appoint @ the commanding officer of ¢ 
tion, to consist of any —- of persons not exceeding six, of which not | established at Greenwich for the Navy, similar to the one at Chelsea for the 


























shall within the | Army; and that the students at the close of their career be examined, and 


That where there is a borough board of education the grant which would have | duced into schools under the Admiralty. That a class schi 
been paid out of the county rate shall be paid out of the borough rate, orother | and three classes of Royal Navy sc Imasters be established. That ship- 
mds. 11. boards of reports be made to the Committee of Council. That 
cation shall be for three years, but at the end of the year one-third of the board | evening schools be held on board her Majesty’s ships. That the Admiralty do 
b lecti At ard schools, andinstitute an inquiry into 








PRACTICAL RECOMMENDATION, 


peace, and from the chairmen and vice-chairmen of the boards of guardians The bulky report and tables of the Education Commission have been care- 
bers. The in the borough boards of education skall fully condensed and put into a popular form, in the sma!! « ompass of an octav® 


issioners to 
important here to mention that their plan is the plan only.of a oy The 
the town council, at a meeting to be held one calendar month | volume of 150 pages, by Mr. H. 8. Skeats. 


statements of the majority and minority with respect to it are 








































following words — by a ot 
“ VIEWS OF THE MAJORITY. filled 
12. i f schools, to —— 
“Ttis right here to state, in speaking on this subject, that there exists pone he das of the vacancies meee. hall toe ae coir on ——-= 
= p- Ly S the Comentasion, 59 eaneng She Sf Goveremach ta, ta borough beard. 13. That the boards of education shall appoint examiners, It is reported that there are two hundred Irish solicitors in 
of opi uty masters of at least seven years’ , and receive commu- iitonnd : - 
country towards education. The greater portion of the members of the Com- | nications and decide upon complaints as to their London just now in search of the six Crown Solicitorships vacant by the death 
mission are of opinion that the course pursued by the Government in 1839, in The of mmissioners on the other branches of their of Sir Matthew Barrington. : 
recommending © Grant ot eet mmcnly Sot Ws Ses cahecs tnvs proved Une- | SAEGN? ines the anthest ‘They were arrived at only after the most exhaustive | NEW ACT ON THE BANK OF ENGLAND.—On Saturday the 
vishal: and that while it is expedient to make considerable eee tens te tha | Meeatty into the subjects referred to. important Act of ¥~"™ pam ny oak Ss = a ee 
: TRAINING c 8 ‘ was passed on the 22nd ult., came to operation. By this Act a saving 
NG COLLEGES FOR MASTERS AXD MISTARSESS £50,000 a year will be made to thie public in regard to the National Debt. 


form in which this public assistance is given it would not be desirable either 
we That the ts now made the Government to the training colleges be From the 5th of April instant several Acts are repealed, and the Act delares 





to withdraw it or } 
general considerations of the duty of a State with regard to the edi of | continued. the sums to 's scholars in the training | Revs 
the poorer classes of the community, they think it sufficient to refer to the | for the present continued, That attention of the Committee of Privy | =k ot pages & Sature be ga Lowey ys ox — 
Council be drawn to the possibility of shortening the hours of study, both for | (erroneously printed in the ae of the Act as 1860”). The Ge 


fact that all the principal nations of Europe, and the United States of 
America, as well as British North America, have felt it necessary to pro 

for the education of the people by public taxation ; _to express 
belief that, when the grant to education was first begun, the education of the 


al students, in the training es That their attention be | cioners of the National Debt are to transmit to the Treasu’ 

male and female ry the amount of 
drawn to the importance of —_—— _ .L4 ye | the Unredeemed Debt on the 5th of April instant, and the allowance for the 

alterations be made in the present syllabus of studies, and, in nae pen that | is to be on such I facilities ~~ 




















for the transfer of stock and annuities, including East India stock. 













greater portion of = eee — had yee in — _ | 
and the parents were insensible to ts advan ( continue attention be given to tical econ and other subjects o! 4 

soe te most cases incapabie from poverty of providing it for their children, | utility. That the method Eoiiving certifioates of ame |e” be laid before Parliament. 

and that religious and charitable persons, interested in the con of the | altered as follows :—“ That there be an annual examination at the t An Odessa paper states that the publication of a Greek 
poor, had not the power to su the main cost of an education which, to be open to all the students and to all teachers actually engaged in | newspaper has been authorised in that city, adding that newspapers in 
good, must always be expensive. are further of opinion that, although the public or private, and properly recommended as to moral character. | Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Russian, French, and German are already published 
e’tvance of education during the last twenty years has led to a wider and more That the names of those who have passed this examination be arranged in | there, and that they only want an Italian one to complete the representation 

four classes, of which the first three shall, as at present, each in | of all the nationalities that compose the 


just sense of its advantages, the principal reasons which rendered 
the assistance of Government desirable still form a valid ground its con- 
ti b large portions of the coun’ have been unable to 





been employed elementary school which has 

during time twice inspected shall receive a en A corresponding this building was laid on Saturday evening, the 16th of February, by the 
to his place in the examination. That the inspector have the right of reducing Honourable the Governor, in the presence of a large concourse of people, 
the rank of the certificate to any extent if the state of the school at the time ae pre ey ae, Ae ~—¥~ P _ a vont a, - 
of inspection to him to require it; and that he also have the right of | in Bt. Andrew's — = a. a a = eine we of 
. | oe aeney | recording the gratitude of the Christian public throughout the 
their original | residency to Almigh mercies special 
inspected schoo! or schools, and that the tor may then | care in preserving the Madras 
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grant would have a tendency to check the 
to give up much of the ground which has won ; and, while'they think 
that the present method of distributing the grant has many disadvantages, 
they believe them 
public aid is applied and carried out, and not in the principle itself. Upon 
these grounds they have endeavoured in various parts of their report to 
indicate the points in which improvements are necessary, and the manner in 
; which they may be most effectually introduced. 
| “ VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


“The minority admit that the responsibilities and functions of Government 
tical 
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That, inasmuch as evening schools appear to be a most effective and popular 
means of education, the attention of the Committee of Council be directed to been received as contribution in furtherance of the wor : 
of GREAT WESTERN OF CANADA Rarway.—A meeting of 





















BETTER APPLICATION OF EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER CHARITIES. sharehold at the 1 ting to be held on Thursd , to mit 


to turn the educational charities to better acoount, and : 
of education some of the other charities which are not en ine aan ant Na es My oye Sop aes 


ay 
fl 
Ep 















led the Government of this country to interfere in popular education. at present to that purpose. That, with a view to both the above . 
Soren easter Saray araoemt wea | ad generat eset ee, rewme ee eden ee eat adeeemmet 
a a at cane woul Ee ran eveneal that egy > Le hwnd yas oe Charity Commission be converted into a department of the the accounts, with full power of access to all books and documents, and with 
roomy wool, ha boon : 3 ag Privy Council ; that the tee of Council on Ed the Com- to make a half-yearly independent report to the shareholders of 
a that mittee of Council on Education and Charities ; and that the Privy Council be the affairs of the company. 
invested with the , to be exercised through the committec, , : 
oefinances forthe improvement of noationsl charities, and forthe converaon New York Newsrarer ENTERPRise.—The leading New 
to the purposes of vale oe Ses of charities which are mis- York daily papers sell all at two cents, or one pelay: copy. This not, 
Chievous oF wasiess as at present applied. ordinances to be laid before however, prevent their taking advantage of quickest, and therefore most 
who may appeal to a committee of the expensive methods of obtaining the news from parts of the world. The 


the and sometimes 
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of popular and the 
having been thoroughly awakened, Government should abstain from akg 


















































‘he further grants, except ts for the building of schools, to which the this as regards 
assistance was originally confined, and the continuance of which will be fair of the instructions given in endowed schools to the requirements of less profi , on accoun 
towards the which have hitherto received no assistance ; that the | the class to which it ought to be given. An improved distribution of the Daily Herald has the most extensive circulation The daily is variously 
annual grants which are now made should be gradually withdrawn ; and that | income of endowed schools between the several objects of the foundation. The mated at from 70,000 to 90,000. The daily issues of the Times and Tribune 
Government should confine its action to the improvement of union re- ‘of a part of the capital fund, where necessary, in the im vement are bably about equal, though the Tribune has increased in circulation 
formatories, connected with public ts, at the eame of echool premises. The extension, where it may seem just desirable, conelbarahty since election of Mr. Lincoln, having reached, it is said, 
developing to the utanost the resources of the public chaxitise whieh eleaes.ere of the benefita conferred on popular education b: boarding or clothing 60,000 The publishers of the 7ribune have commenced stereotyping 
or may be made app! to ucation, and affording every facility eee i opming the panes in them to ind and merit, or by con- their edition, having adopted this plan for the weekly and semi-weekly 
which legislation can give to private munificence in building and endowing them into ordinary day-schools, furnishing en education parti several months ago. The aggregate, wet 0 copies the daily, weekly 
schools for the poor. it 0 ae aS ee ee to a inge seme of ate. Extending the ben ts of and semi-weekly is to be 640, — ‘The estimated profits 
in its present course, an adopts as definitive the which s Hospital. abolition or relaxation of u restric: of the Herald and Tribune are about 100,000 or £21,000 each. The 
hitherto been provisional, it will be aimows Mwhich it ough tions, and the extension of the benefits of educational endowments Beening Post is, perhaps, the most profitatite it She ait your between ies 
and social du undertake the which it ought tear, | to adjoining ‘districts; provided that this power shall not affect journals. | It 8 , we notice, 69,000 dollars profits last year between its 
or to cone rom the position, neither just in itself nor socially any restrictions imposed by the founder in to the religious denomina- proprietors. Some of the iy papers and the “monthilies” have a 
: \ cpedient, that large and ill-defined classes of people are entitled, with- tion of trustees or teacher, or in regard to the ind of religious instruction to wonderful circulation. the former class the New York , the sale of 
out reference to individual need, or to the natural claims which any of be given in the school. The combination of small endowments. The changing which has, we believe, reached an high an £00,000 copies, stands firet—while the 
them may possess on the assistance of masters and employers, to have their | where it is desirable the sites of endowed schools. The reor of the Jndependent, a politico-religious journal, has dou its circulation during 
boards of trustees. That all endowed schools now subject to by the the past year, its weekly issue being now about 70,000 copies. Of the latter, 


—— = = in part ror ae public taxes. Nor do they feel 
confiden overnment ever e to control the growing expendi- Commission become subject inspec’ 
ture and multiplying appointments of a department the operations of which = ky a ated os 








Council, and Harper's Magazine leads off with a circulation of ut 200,000 copies of each 
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THE VOLUNTEER SHAM FIGHT AT BRIGHTON ON EASTER MONDAY : THE SUSSEX ARTILLERY ASCENDING THE DOWNS,—SEE PAGE %9, 


ro rARSAW was not an armed insurrection nor a sanguinary struggle. The whole , resolved to maintain. Blood was shed on those da 
THE LATE OUTBREAKS AT WARSAW. ulation, including the Jews, which rose nd ne man in the streets | only dead on one side, that is, on the side of the Poles. 


Tue deplorable events which took place at Warsaw on the 25th and | of Warsaw, employed moral strength only, in a peaceful demonstration. | were determined to suffer rather than to be led astray to scenes of 


27th of January last, and which created so extraordinary a sensation | Neither the brutal attacks of the police nor the — of the | order which might have been taken advantage 
throughont Europe, are still fresh in the memory of our readers, It | Russian soldiers disturbed the calm and dignified attitude which it had | opinion in Europe. It will be in the recollection of our readers that 
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TUS RECENT OUTBREAK AT WARSAW ; THE RELIGIOUS PROCRSSION PROCEEDING FROM THA CHURCH OF THE BEBNARDINS ON FSB, 27 ATTACKED 
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the religious procession on the 25th of February, the anniversary of 
the Battle of Grochow, fought in 1831, was attacked by the Russian 
gendarmes in the Market-p of Warsaw, and many women and 
children were mercilessly sabred, some of whom died in uence, 
The next day, the 26th, there was, of course, much excitement in the 
town, and by common consent mourning was put on for those who 
were killed or wounded the day before. 

On the 27th it was arranged that a mass should be performed in the 
Church of the Bernardins in the Cracow suburb for those victims that 
fell on the 25th. After the religious ceremony the procession was 
moving eeny,, preceded by the priests carrying the cross and the 
sacred pictures, till it found itself stop near the residence of the 
Viceroy, where it was surrounded by the Cossacks, and most cruelly 
lashed by them with their peculiar whips ( 
handle and gow of cane suspended from the end of it, like a 
thrashing-flail, breaking the cross (as represented in our Engraving), 
and several of these savage soldiers even entered the open church on 
horseback, The populace rushed to a heap of stones lying close by, 
and threw them at the when General Zabolockoy gave orders 


| 


W. 8. L., Sligo.—Have you not of the Queen? If Black play as you 
pose, the reply is simply B to K 3rd, and White incurs no 4 
L. C.—The White cannot capture the in the position given, 
| 'T. HAzgoN.—They shall be examined and on in due 

a Saneed chamih-cewl,—Powns only can capture Pawns en passant. The superior pieces 
have . 

R. T., vy. Cardiff.—The two by correspondence between Mr. E. Walker, 
M.A. of the Cambridge Chess Club, and Mr. N. Fedden, secretary of the club at 

ust terminated in favour of the former getleman. . 
AN OLp HaNv.—On looking more attentively at the position you will find your error. Our 
perfectly correct, and the only one of which the Problem is susceptible. 


nahaiki), consisting of a | 


to fire on the unarmed crowd, thus killing six and wounding a great | 
number, The people dipped their hands and handkerchiefs in the | 


blood of the martyrs; their ee rose to the highest pitch, and 
one of the dead bodies was to the palace of Count Andrew 
Zamoyski, president of the Agricultural Society, the most eminent 


amongst the Poles, and universally esteemed and respected for his en- | 


lightened patriotism, his and great services rendered to the 


‘oak 
country, as well as for his -known though passive resistance to | 


Russian tyranny. Count Zamoyski, with a deputation from the town, 
waited u Count Gortschakoff, the Viceroy of Poland, demanding 
satisfaction for the crimes committed by the soldiery, and presented an 
address to the Emperor enumerating the grievances of the Poles, and 
eppealing to his Majesty for redress, 

e Emperor, as is 


ceeding mo 
| 
| 


known, has since granted a few concessions to | 


the Poles—viz., the restoration of the Council of State, of the muni- | 


cipalities in the large towns, and a national system of education— 
Se which, © Comns Zamoyski stated to Prince Gortschakoff, 
the Poles accept, but with which they are not satisfied. 

It is to be hoped that the Em 


r Alexander, who has inaugurated | 


his reign by the emancipation of the serfs in Russia, will see it to be | 
his best policy to restore to the Polish nation its rights and Constitution | 


teed to it by the most solemn treaties, i A at Ba 
ustice and mildness, attach to his throne many millions of Po 
y their fortitude, wisdom, and moderation under so many sufferings, 
have acquired a title to the Imperial equity. 





RUSSIAN POLAND, 


The Prince Lieutenant, ] 
proclamation to the inhabitants of Warsaw :— 

With the constant solicitude for ~——s of the nations confided by 
Providence to the care of his Im and Royal Majesty, he most 
graciously accords to his subjects of the kingdom of Poland institutions 
destined to give a new development to the prosperity of the nation. 
inhabitants of the kingdom will duly appreciate all these acts of grace of their 
Sovereign, whose magnanimous intentions have not been arrested even by the 
disorders which have taken place in Warsaw. Knowing the fidelity of his 
subjects belonging to that kingdom, he has distinguished them from a handful 


it with | 
who, | 


| 


WaksAW, March 31. | 
Prince Gortschakoff, has issued the following 
| 


of dangerous men who have caused those disorders. All classes of the popula- | 


tion will d to t fidence of his Imperial and Royal Majesty by sin- 
cere gratitude and the maintenance of complete tranquillity and order. Let 
this solemn day be a new pledge of the prosperity of the country under the wise 
and magnanimous Emperor and King Alexander II. 

This proclamation was followed by the text of the Imperial ordinance 
as follows :— 

We, Alexander II., &c., 

In our constant solicitude for the good of our subjects of the kingdom of 
Poland, desiring to develop and ameliorate the institutions of the country, we 
have decreed and do decree as follows :— 

Art. 1. In the place of the General Assembly of the Departments, sitting at 
Warsaw, and of the Directing Senate, the Council of State of the kingdom of 
Poland is re-established. 

Art. 2. In the Council of State there will sit as members in virtue of their 


his oc 





office— 

1. The Directors-General of Government Commissions and the Comptroller- 

eneral presiding over the Court of Accounts. 

2. Members chosen by us from among the episcopate and in general the 
high clergy, as well as among the presidents of the authorities of the Terri- 
torial Society of Credit and the presidents of Governmental Councils, as also 
other persons chosen by us. 

The Government will designate the candidates who shall be charged with 


the duty of presenting explanations concerning projects of law submitted for | 


the examination of the Council of State. 


Art. 3. It will be part of the attributions of the Council of State to con- 


sider :— 

1. The affairs which up to the present time have been submitted for exami- 
nation to the plenary assembly of the different departments of the Senate. 

. Gulia examination of the annual budget of revenues and expenses of the 
liom. . 

3. The examination of the reports of the chiefs of the different branches of 
the administration on their operations in the departments confided to them, | 
as well as the report of the Controller-General on the revisionsof the accounts. 

4. The examination of petitions presented to the Council, and of complaints | 
concerning abuses of officials and their contraventions of the rules. | 

Art, 4. Our Lieutenant in the kingdom shall preside in the Council. In case | 
of the absence of the Lieutenant, or if it shall be an impossibility for him to 
take his seat personally in the Council, he shall be replaced on that occasion 
by one of the members of the said Council, particularly called upon by us to 
perform that duty. 

Art. 5. A commission of worship and public instruction is hereby estab- 
lished under the presidency of a Director-General, who shall be by law a 
member of the Administrative Council. 

Art. 6. The Department of Ecclesiastical Affairs in the commission of the 
interior, with its subdivisions, is detached from this commission, and is incor- 
porated with the commission of worship and public instruction. 

Art. 7. In each government and in each district of the kingdom there are 
hereby established councils of government and elective districts, under the 
presidency of persons whom the Government shall choose for that purpose 
among the elected members. 

Art. 8. The wants and the good of the Government shall be the objects of 


the deliberations of the councils of Government and of elective districts— | 


ey gy epee bed the Government, 

Art. 9. The councils of Government shall be convoked once a year. The day 
rr , and the duration of their deliberations, shall be stated in the 
act of con’ 


Art. 10. The limits of the participation of the councils of districts in local 
affairs shall always be fixed by a special ordinance. 

Art. 11. The commissaries of the Government will assist at the deliberation 
of the councils of government and of districts. The representations of councils 
of government shall be copied in writing, which must be delivered to the 


a 3 


” 


at Warsaw and in the principal towns of . 
Art. 13. There 1 come within the attributions of the municipal council 
istration of the town, the formation and the presen 
for the Government of the of receipts and disburse- 


kingdo’ 
organisation and the ulterior development of the above-mentioned institutions. 
Art. 15, We confide to our Lieutenant in the kingdom 
present ukase, which must be in the Bulletin of Laws. 


inserted 
St. Petersburg, March 14 (26, New Style), 1861. ALEXANDER, 


PRINCE ALFRED AT MARTINIQUE,—The Martinique journals 
we detailed accounts of the reception of Prince Alfred at Fort de France and 
Pierre, where he arrived on the 7th ult. on board the St. George. As the 
Prince was on board as a midshi like ers of the same rank, 
the Commander of the St. 


. & personal rton, 
blank invitations for him to fill up as he A nom Oe tana” 
whole party accompanied the , on horseback, to the Forts St. 
and Desaix, where they found the garrison drawn up in line at exercise. 
at the unexpected arrival of the Governor, the troops presented 
renderei military honours. On Captain Egerton complaining of 
apparent infringement of the incognito the Governor replied that, being 
arms, the troops could not omit rendering the military honours to him- 
A salute of ne Bey uns was also fired as the Prince entered each of 
for this a similar excuse was offered. The public rejoicings 
of the Prince's visit were most brilliant. There was a dinner, 

, and fireworks, 


- 
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: 


g. PRE 


m shall present to us projects for the , 


partie of last week. 


CHESS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1. T. C—Thanks to the competitors, we are now in possession of all the games between 
——. Thorold and Wateinson, as well as those in the match between ie Tener and 
‘aylor. 
H. F.—See notice above to“ I. T.C.” ‘The last score received of the contest at Huddersfield 
ves— 
Watkinson 2 


o — 


hereafter. 
SOLUTIONS oF PROBLEM No. 892 by 8.5S., B. T. W., i Czar, 0. P.Q., F.R,S., D.D., 
Felix, Miranda, H. V., Box Garryowen, M.P., 
ii 


W. G. W., Li 
F. D., Trinculo. F. N., 1. H.S., Lex, 
Bradford, Cantab., Pip, Med 
‘baces, I. H. W., LC C., Knaresboro’, 
ny; Fergus, Dover, H. W.L, G. M.G; 
Sl, Su iber ab 


Ar 

_ 3 a ovo, 
Travellers’ Club; Telegraph, Delta, A 
All others wrong. 


Bumble, Derevon, M . 
icus, T. B. T., Oliver, Hawk, L. M. F., 
W. Cape ; R.S., Malines ; 8. Holmes; 

Larry, A Clerk, Oxoniensis, Fhilo 8, 
¥. T. Munro; &., 


Constant Reader, W., Warner, 
. Z, Ponto, R. B., Adelphi; N., Osi 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 893. 


WHITE. LACK. 
1, R from K 3rd to K R 3rd B to QB 8th 
has here a choice of moves. If he play 1. Kt to K sq, White wii 
Q B 2nd (oh); if 1. B to K Oth, or B te 6th, then follows 2, R takes B; if 1. R to Kt 7th, or 
1B takes P, Waite plays 2. abes fh mente tu anch cone beng inevitable on the sur- 
ive, 


2.R toQ Kt 2nd. And mates next move. 
PROBLEM No. 894. 


By Mr. W. Mackenzie. 
BLACK, 


tend, are correct. | 


SEVERITY OF THE FAMINE IN INDIA, 

By the arrival of the overland mail we receive letters and pa 
from Bombay to March 12, Calcutta, vii Bombay, to March 3, The 
Governor-General had returned to his seat of Government, and the 
Governor of Bombay had returned from his tour through Guzerat and 

de, The accounts of the famine are as bad as ever, Bombay 
Gazette says :— 

An eyewitness declares that the statements which have been published of 
the extent and severit; Se eee a Extensive 
Wi in times of prosperity are like the 
Lord,” are now uncultivated and desert. The cereals have 


— pee 0 Se geass Steen bs 
poe Ga aut country have contributed liberally for 
Bombay has given one lac and thirty thousand 


to save three millions from perishing for 
gigantic effort must yet be mated roughout India. ‘Tt is 
most vexing to find that, owing to the want of facilities for intercommunicati 


The 
the relief of the 


ere long, 
The M ilite of Feb, 26 gives the following account of the relief 
asylums have been established at Delhi :— 
Sir Robert Montgomery visited the relief asylums at Delhi on Friday at 
midday, accompanied by the of his , all the civil officers, and 
nearly all the members of relief ttee. 
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White, playing first, gives mate in five moves. 


THE MANCHESTER TOURNEY. 

The second game in the match between Messrs. HORWITZ and PINDAR has | 
reached us, but too late, unfortunately, to admit of an analysis of the play. | 
We give it, therefore, without comment, remarking only that it appears to 
present few very striking points, and to be decidedly inferior in interest to the 





* 


«* In our report of the game between these players last week a line at the 
end, “ Black, after a few more moves, resigned,” was accidentally omitted. 





CHESS IN PARIS. 
A well-fonght Partie between Messrs. DE RIVIERE and LAROCHE. 


WHITE (Mr. P.) BLACK (Mr. H.) | WHITE (Mr. P.) BLA‘ (Mr. H.) | 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 124. Q to K 2nd Pto. Kt5th | 
2.KttoQB3rd KttoKB 3rd | 25. Kt takes P P takes i.t | 
3.PtoKB4th PtoQ3rd 26.Q takes P (ch) K to Raq 
4.KttoK Bird BtoK KtSth /|27.PtoK Both KttoQB4th 
5. P to Q 4th P takes Q P 28. BtoK KtSth QtoQ 2nd | 
6. Q takes P Kt to Q B 3rd 29. B takes R R takes B 
7.BtoQKtsth BtoQ 2nd 30.QteK B4th QtoQ5th(ch) | 
8. B takes Kt B takes B 31. K to R 2nd Q to Q 3rd 
9.KttoQsth BtoK 2nd 32.PtoKBéth  QtakesQ 
10. Castles Castles 33. R takes Q R to K Baq 
11. P to Q B 4th P to Q Kt 3rd 34. RtoK Kt7th R takes P 
12.PtoQR4th PtoQR 4th 35, R from B 4th to R to K B sq 
13.RtoQR 3rd QtoQ 2nd K Kt 4th 
14, Kt takesB (ch) Q takes Kt 36.RtakesQBP BtoQB7th 
15. P to K 5th P takes P 7. Rto QB 6th KttakesQRP | 
16. Kt takes P BtoQKt2nd |38.RtoK Kt3rd RtoQ Ktsq 
17RtoKR3rd QRtwOQ sq 39.PtoQKt3rd KttoQB4th | 
18. Q to Q B 3rd Kt to K 5th 40, R to Q B 3rd Kt takes P 
19.QtoQB2nd PtoK B4th 41. P toQ B 5th P takes P 
20. B to K 3rd KttoK Kt4th | 42. R takes B Kt to Q 5th 
21.RtoKKt3rd BtoK 5th 43. R takes P Kt takes R 
22.QtoKB2nd KttoK 3rd 44. R takes Kt 
23. P to K R4th P to K Kt 4th And the game was drawn. | 
| 
| 


the execution of the | 


(Philidor’s Defence.) 





despair , were 
ing about the hollow-eyed of the dreadful visitation, almost 
‘ar gone even to care to creep among the long rows of rags, squalor, and 


, after 
reached, upon the thousands 


hours a day. Lalla Mahesh Das aids largely out of own purse in the 
support of these people; and Mr. O. " semieloner, elds 
zealously in the charitable but usiness of superintending the 
alleviation of so much human si . Hach beings, 
as receive into their of garments their food, pass 
out through to lie about and nestle among the rocks and 


The men’s tickets are oblong, the women’s 
Thus no one can present a stolen ticket 


uare, and the children’s m. 
get double food. er cn he 


possess more than one, as it is tied to his wrist, and by no other way of pre- 


sentation, and at no other than the appointed time, 


1 the bearer be entitled 
enter until twelve a.m. ; doors are then shut; they are 





to food that day. They 
stered and insp 
received. Those fit for work are dail 


at one p.m., and food is distributed until all have 
and sent off to work with 


occasion of his visit, in favour of the vociferous crowd outside, passed on to 
the third and last central asylum. This is from the original r- 
house which has always been in existence peculiarity of the 





WHITE (Mr. L.) BLACK(Mr.deR.); WHITE (Mr. L.) BLACK (Mr. de R.) | 
1, P to K 4th P to K4th 23. P to Q Kt 3rd Q to Q R 4th | 
2. Kt to K B 3rd P to Q 3rd 24. P to K R 3rd R to K aq 

3. BtoQB4 B to K 2nd 25. K to R 2nd B to K Sth 

4. P to Q 4th P takes P eet Bee 

5. Kt takes P Kt to K B 3rd 27. Q to Q 4th P toQ B 4th 

6. B to Q 3rd 28. Q to Q aq P to Q Sth 

(Had te protected the Pawn with his Q Kt 29. Q to K R Sth R to K B sq 
Black would probably have taken the Pawn,| 30. KttoQBdéth QtoQB 2nd 
and then have played P to Q 4th, &e ) $1. Q to K 2nd B takes K B P 
7. Kt to K B 5th juan pe a 

: 5 Jas hite has now advantage 
8. Castles Kt toQB4th | whith beobesined ta thoorninn anteniage 
9. Kt takes B(ch) Q Kt besides, but from this he plays with 
10.BtoK KtSth QtoK great care and skill.) 

11. B takes Kt takes 32. Q to QB 3rd 
12.KttoQB3rd Kt takes B 33. R to K sq Q to K BR 3rd 
13. Q takes Kt 34. Kt to K Sth P to Q 6th 

(This, from its all the Q's Rook to| _ (This was to ie him - the 
| come into play ily, is better | K B Pawn securely, which he not do 
' than taking the R with Paws) ; for example. suppose— 

13. B to Q 2nd ; | > Ail 

35. Q to QB 4th (ch) to Raq 

14. P to K B 4th BtoQ B 3rd 34. Kt to K B7th (ch) 

15. R to K B 3rd K R to K sq And Black loses the exchange.) 

16. Q R to K aq Q to K BR 5th 35. Kt takes P B takes Kt 
17,Q Rto K Bag R to K 3rd 36. Q takes B Q takes K B P 
18. K R toR 3rd Q to K 2nd $7, S00 Sth (ch) QtoKB 

19. K R to K 3rd P to K B 4th 38.QtakesQBP Pto Q Kt 3rd 
20. Kt to Q Sth Q to K B 2nd 39. Q to K 3rd 

21. P takes P R takes R And the game, in a few more moves, 
22. Kt takes R Q takes QR P | was abandoned as a drawn battle. 

A New TUNNEL THROUGH THE ALPS, — A Piedmontese 





commission has just been charged to examine the question of a tunnel through 
the Alps which separate Italy from Switzerland. Different plans were laid 
before it, passing by the St. Gothard, the Lukmanier, the Splugen, the Ber- 
nardino, and the r. The two lines by the St Gothard and the 
Lukmanier were each estimated at a cost of ninety millions of francs, and that 
by the Splugen at one hundred millions. The majority of the commission have 
voted in favour of cutting a tunnel through the Lelnmunter, The minority 
were for cutting it through the Splugen. In consequence of this decision the 
Bundner-Oberland has voted 1,000,000f. towards the construction of a line of 
railway through the Lukmanier. 


The iron-cased frigate Invincible was successfully launched 
at Turin on yesterday week. 
The Italia of Turin states that a band of armed men has been 


seen in the mountains of Modena, and that 
a mv hak measures have immediately been 


just covered by skin 
, some to struggle into life, most to die from the mere effort at 
of these cases is utterly lost in the 
that more cannot be done to arrest 
ts are admirably conducted by 
Many hundred im- 
terested exertions of one 
the first mutiny, and for weeks 
is family in coyy Is there 
Asiatics? W 


owe their lives to the h 


cause of common 


coming forward with sym, 
» leave no lesson 


ae rescue its inhabitants from 
minds ? 








THE COURTS-MARTIAL ON INDIAN 


ings for revision. 


Mohammeden worshippers at their ‘unintentionally’ or 
‘involuntarily.’ 7. N can or more ungenerous than 
a ina by professors of another 


forms of Islamism, 
from 


it ishes wi Ate ye 
pan! ith im mment to 

my By! and imprisonment. 10. The 
requests Court to reconsider a je | which holds 


ees Se enneen Oy She Sat of 0 court to the Arm 
ee ee eel tn eemibens to receive no other ishment than a mere repri- 





mand having made a mockery of the w ip of religions men in thei 
eee Fraten eile cdceenting ono of tats estomn tee.” . < 

The court-martial, on the revision of their finding and sentence, the 
Commander-in-Chief’s opinion, that the act of mockery was 1 and 
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THE PEAK OF BALME, FAUCIGRY, SAVOY, 


insulting ; but the Court recorded their opinion at the same time that the act 
was done thoughtlessly and inconsiderately, and without the intention to insult. 
In commenting on the revised sentence the Commander-in-Chief says, ‘‘ This 
is not justice. It is as inconsistent with its rules as if a Court were 
to that a man who came into a Christian place of worsbip, and before 
a crowded »Placed himself in front of the minister and wilfully 
and repeatedly mocked his action whilst in prayer, did it inconsiderately and 
without intent to insult. Such findings as this lower the influence of 
courts-martial, encourage rather than check misconduct, and weaken the 
hands of those to whom is intrusted the int of the discipline and 
credit of the Army. If such a principle of reasoning as that followed by this 
Court were to be adopted, the result would be irresponsibility for crime, and 
a departure from the axiom that a man intends what is the natural and 
obvious consequences of his actions. On the Court rests the responsibility of 
having decreed that a British officer and educated gentleman may deliberately 
and wilfully mock in public and insult the feelings of a whole community— 
the keenest because their religious feelings—and that he is to be excused on 
a plea of thoughtlessness ; that plea, moreover, being unsustained by a particle 
of evidence. The Court have taken no notice of the evidence that the act 
of mockery produced an i diate and nful feeling, and that the Pacha 
of Egypt thereupon ordered the foreign visitors to leave the mosque.” 
In the other cases the prisoners were acquitted, and the Commander-in 
Chief commented on the proceedings in a similar strain. 











ANTIQUARIAN RELICS AT PENSHURST, KENT. 
Few of the noble halls of England are more remarkable for picturesque 
situation, poetical, and other ne ans ay the stately 
mansion which contains the relics of times gone by shown in the 

In the Normans’ days there was a building here occupied by a 
family named . One of this race, Sir Stephen de Penchester, 
was a famous Lord Warden of the Five Ports and Constable of Dover 
Castle in the reigns of Henry III, and Edward I. In course of time 
the lands of Penshurst, as they are now called, fell into the possession 
of females, one of whose descendants sold the property to the Regent, 
the Duke of Buckingham. On his decease at Paris, in the 14th 

VIL., Penshurst came to his next brother, the Duke 
of Gloucester, after whose death, in 1447, it descended to the 
King, eS Se ted to the Staffords. On the 
attainder cf Edward Duke of Buckingham the —— of this 
family fell to the Crown, Hen IIL. long kept the apes, 
and greatly extended the park. ward VI. gave it to ph 
Fane, who within two years after was executed as an accomplice to 











that “ yalty would be honoured oe acceptance of it.” Notwith- 
standing his high qualities, Sir Philip Sydney, in consequence of 
expressing a plain and honest objection to the proposed Spanish 
marriage of Queen Elizabeth and certain State intrigues, became for a 
time under the Royal disfavour, and retired for a period to Wilton, 
and there wrote his most famous work. The following extract, so 
characteristic of the man, is worth quoting here :— 

Let calamities be the exercise but not the overthrow of my virtue. Let 
the power of my enemies prevail, but prevail not to my destruction. Let my 
greatness be their pretext, my pain be the sweetness of their revenge. Let 
them, if so it seems good unto thee, vex me with more and more punishment ; 
but, O Lord, let never their wickedness have such a head but that I may carry 
& pure mind in a pure body. 

These words were in years after repeated by Charles I. shortly 
before his execution. 

When only thirty-two years of age Sir Philip Sydney was wounded 
at the battle of Zutphen. It was on this field that, being offered water, 
he desired that it might be given to a soldier, whose wants, said Sir 
Philip, were greater t his own. This happened on Sept. 22, 1576. 
He died twenty-five days after, and was buried with as pomp in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Robert, the brother of Sir Philip, ards e 
the Earl of Leicester ; and his sister, to whom the “Arcadia” is dedi- 
cated, Countess of Pembroke. 

Penshurst has been built at different dates—some portion is modern, 
but in the Tudorstyle. The banqueting-hall, with its highly-pitched roof, 
its painted windows, and pan , seems to be the most ancient part 
now remaining. This interesting remain is situated in the inner court. 
Near the entrance to the hall is the dinner-bell, which is here engraved. 
This is of considerable size, and is inscribed with the words “ Robert 
Earl of Leicester, at Penshurst, 1649.” The interior of the banqueting- 
hall, which seems to be of the fourteenth century, is quaintly picturesque. 
At the west end is a raised dais, on which the Sydneys, “rare Ben 
Jonson “ —— and other worthies have often Sestel, when at the 
open table the neighbouring gentry were to their sparkling 
wit and anther dome At the opposite end of the hall, which S ahent 
40 feet wide by 54 feet long, is the minstrels’ gall In parts, on the 
walls having ancient weapons and armour, the mullioned windows have 
in portions fallen into decay ; but perhaps the most striking feature of 
this place of festivity is the primitive fireplace in the centre of the 





hall. This hearth of the olden time is circular, and slightly raised 
above the brick floor, To this are fixed the substantial iron “dogs” 
or “ brands,” which are upwards of 3 feet 
6 inches high ; near the top of each is the 
double broad arrow of the Sydney arms; 
the “dogs” are connected by a massive bar 
of iron, which served the pw of a rest 
for the wood and other fuel is is nearly 
a yard and a half wide, and would allow 
the trunks and large ions of trees to 
blaze and sparkle, lighting up the cun- 
ningly-devised wood roof, in the centre of 
which is a lantern, chiefly for the purpose 
of ing off the smoke. We fear, how- 
ever, tha » notwithstanding this provision, 
the smoke of the wood fire must have 
often been a source of trouble to the 
fair ladies and brave gentlemen who, sum- 
he ga by aye sound oo dinner- 
, passed to wells les, which. 
| with other furniture about three hundred 
years old, still remain, } 

Preserved at Penshurst are several im- 
portant family and historical records 
amongst them one of much curiosity, of 
the date 1583, is an inventory of house- 
| hold furniture, &c., at Kenilworth Castle, 
belonging to’ Robert Dudley, 
Leicester. There is another which has 
more value for our present purpose, of the 
date of 1625, which shows the large scale 
on which hospitality was dispensed in the 
hall = Penshurst. = nell household book 
are the expenses in kitchen, larders, buttes, 
cellars, brewhouse, laundries, fuel, &c, In 
one week the expenses are as under :— 





the of Somerset. It was then given by the youthful King 
to Sir William Sydney, whose connection with the King is in part 
ex by the inscti on the square massive entrance-tower— 
- most religious Prince Edward the Sixth, King o' 


0! 

tion of which most worthy and famous , Sir Henry , Knight 

the President of the Council 

established in the marches of Wales, son and heyre of the aforenamed 

i i be erected, anno Domini 1585.” 

b- Aageg 

ilip Sydney, one of the 

partys Elizabeth's Court, the eloquent poet, able states- 
no! " 


test 

and The the woods, gardens, and terraces 
und are full of delightful maa connected with this worthy 
and accomplished gentleman, the author of “ Arcadia,” the “ Defence 


of Poesy,” and “ Astrophis and Stella,” It is said of this famous Sydney 








Kitchen—for flesh, poultry, butter, eggs, 
and ory, Be 10d,; pantry and 
cellar—in , beer, sack, claret, &c., 
. £14 13s, 10d, ; laundry—soap and starch, 
is, 1id.; fuel, in charcoal and billets, 8s, 9d.: this is at the rate of 
upwards of £2200 a year. Considering the difference in the value of 
provisions, ten times that amount would not cover the cost at the pre- 
sent day. In the book mentioned the number and names of the guests 
— ied on _- day ~ given op it seems not unusual, in addition 

certain y; to have a small company of thirty or forty neigh- 
bours dropping in. From each corner of the dais staircases Teat to the 
state apartments, and another passage conveniently to the cellar, 

The rooms at Penshurst are sumptuously fit In the drawing- 
room are several portraits of great interést. Queen Elizabeth's room 
is said to have been furnished by that Mon , and the embroidered 
satin which covers part of the walls to be the work of Elizabeth and 
her maidens. Amongst the most valuable of the portraits are those 
of Sir Philip, Algernon (another famed head of this house), and 
Mary Sydney (Couritess of Pembroke), in the tapestry-room picture- 
closet ; and in the gallery there are many choice works of art, not 





scape and various subjects by Rubens and 
ts from Royal and distin- 





ta, ce., 


guial attract attention. In the grounds the Sydney oak 
Pane cera ar? 


and fine of trees, which have poetic associations, are pleasant 
to the view, and afford to the tasteful Visitor the means of delightfully 


opening. a long summer's day, Tunbridge Wells is now speedily 
reached by rail, and thence the _—V Londoner may readily travel 
over the country to Penshurst’s ly groves and bowers. 

In concluding these brief notes it may be worth while to mention 
that it was by means of fireplaces similar to that represented in the 
Engraving that the baronial halls were very commonly heated. The 
lantern on the roof of the Temple Hall (London) was evidently in- 
tended as a shaft for ing away the smoke from a similar grate ; 
and until the time of the late Dr. Buckland, Dean of Westminster, a 
ireplace similar to that at Penshurst was used in the middle of the 

leading from the cloisters of the Abbey in which the Westminster 


THE CHINESE GENERAL PRINCE SAN-KO-LIN-SIN,—FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH BY SIGNOR BEATO, 
scholars dine, This has been by a modern stove ; and, so far 


as our knowledge goes, these relics of past days are now very rare in 
England. 








THE PEAK OF BALME, FAUCIGNY, SAVOY. 

Tue Peak of Balme, in the district of Faucigny, is situated on the 
route between Martigny and Chamouni, and is the principal feature of 
that branch of the Alps which formed the oe separating Savoy 
from the Haut Valois, formerly the.frontier of the Swiss Republic, to 
which it was annexed in 1814, after having separated from France, 
It had been constituted a portion of the French empire (department of 
the Simplon) in 1810. For nine years previously to the latter date the 
Haut and Bas Valois, united into an independent Republic, had existed 
under French protection. 

From this spot a superb view is to be had of the Valley of Chamouni, 
a part of Valoisine, and the Swiss Alps, which here present the appear- 
ance of an immense crenelated wall. Not far from the summit OF the 
= is the Hospice of the Colde Balme, a small building open. onl 
our months in the year, but affording tolerable accommodation. It 
takes four hours and a half to go from Chamouni up to the Peak of 
Balme, but an hour less to return. On descending a few steps may be 
seen a small spring of water, generally conside: to be the source of 
the River Arve, which, lower down, swells into a torrent, and sub- 
a falls into the Rhone. The height of the Peak of Balme is 
7552 feet above the level of the sea, but even at this modest elevation 
snow has been known to fall as late as the month of July. 








THE ROBBER'S CAP, LAKE MALAR, 


On approaching Stockholm by way of Lake Meelar the traveller passes 
asmall wooded promontory, on which is placed, high in air, wha 

appears to be a kind of cocked hat. It is the cap of a notorious high- 
wayman who had been shot on that spot, and it was placed there by 
way of memento and warning. 











THE ROBBER’S CAP, LAKE MZLAR, SWEDEN, 
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“NEW BOOKS. 
13, Great Marlborough-street. 
URST and BLACKETI’S NEW 


WORKS :— 
ESSAYS FROM THE QUARTERLY. By JAMES 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMS Et MEMOIRS © or 
Tho Os a AND CABINETS OF 
SH SPORTSMAN | Im THE WESTERN 

vaHE B ENGLISH Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. With 


art WITH THE as eRAnCee . Sporting 
in the N 

THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN CHINA. A 

Narrative of ad Years’ Experience. By WILLIAM 

LOCK a 

TEN EARS’ WANDERINGS AMONG THE 

ETHIOPIAN By T. J. HUTCHINSON, Consul for Fernando 


Po EMOIRS OF BOTAL | LADIES. By EMILY &. 
HOLT. 2v. With Fine 
THE AGropiogRAPHY PHY OF ASTAGE COACHMAN. 
a 


By THOMAS CROSS. 
THE NEW NOV. 
No GuvncE. wet the ‘huthor of of “ High Church.” 
a “SHARE 0 “OF 7. Wout. By FRABOES 
ROWNE. of Lansdowne. 
a PATHERINE A AND > HER ‘SISTERS. By the Author 


of ** of Lite,” 
ALL R THE BEST. A Story of Quiet Life. 


LUCY MELVILLE; or, Lost and Found. 
Just published, price 2s. ; post-free, 26 stamps, 
HE ART OF SINGING. By the Rev. W. W, 
be] , M.A. 
t-street . 
London : + aoe ISON, = and Ny ee Ry oy ; 
Ninth Thousand, Stcel Frontispiece, price 5a, 


GLAND’ S YEOMAN: from Life in the 
h Century. By MARIA LOUISA CHARLES- 
WORTH Sesitr, Jacksow, and HALLipay, 54, ¥ 


FOR WEDDING PRESENTS. 














Eleventh Thousand, cloth, gilt, 36. ; in white silk, 6s., 
ARRIED LIFE and DWELLINGS of the 
eae. By the Rev. W. B. MACKENZIE, MA 
: SEELEY, Jacksoy, and HaLiipay, 54, Fleet-s 
INDISPENSABLE IN Lay = DAIRY. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d., 


AIRY STOCK: its Selection, Diseases, 
and Produce. With TJiustrations, By JOHN GAMGEE, 
sot vw New Lag gr 4 Edinburgh. 
“Mr. J done for stock-k what Lord 
Leonards, a his Handy Book on Property , did for the 
of real and t—, 
PenThe work is replete witn interest to the a and filled 


stock.” — 
Tuomas C. Jack, Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


rice Twopence, 
| ey ey THINGS. A Magazine 
f¢ Thoughtful and Intellectual Amusement. eo — 
pages demy octavo, beautifully any on superior paper, 
in an clegastly illustrated wrap’ 

Illustrations are engraved b yw. J. Linton, from Designs by 
Hablot > Po F. J. Falian Portch, T. Morton, Wm. 
mM Edwin Weedon, &e , &c. 

don ; ARTHUR HALL, Virtvs, and Co.; 
and all Booksellers 


LY LIGHT on tn DAILY PATH; 




















NEW "MUSIC, 


VINCENT WALLA’ “ Have I not 
at a ee at ge ees 
Se e_teerinet mew of iin Abr Whe? 


&e. 
Durr and Hopeson, 65, Oxford-street. 





com, 
various concerts with the 
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